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The Labour Coalition 


HE policies, personnel and general behaviour of the 

Labour Party are matters of national importance. 
It is not conceivable that, after the war, a third Party 
should arise to challenge the elector’s choice of a Govern- 
ment between the Conservative and Labour Parties. The 
Liberal Party, split as it is, is likely to remain odd man 
out. Is the Labour Party more likely after the war than 
before to produce the policies and attract the talents 
required to rule the country, if the need arises, and io 
rule it well ? 

These questionings are awakened afresh by the some- 
what melodramatic case of Mr Aneurin Bevan. Mr Bevan, 
among the younger generation (politically speaking) of 
the Labour Party, is conspicuous for his intelligence, but 
also for his determination to play the part of the Pick- 
wickian Fat Boy in the Party. The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary Labour Party decided to turn 
him out. Then they discovered that his expulsion might 
mean the departure of other less ebullient but worthy 
members and the disclosure of deep cleavages within 
the Labour Party as a whole. It was decided on Wednes- 
day, by a close vote of the whole Parliamentary Labour 
Party, and against the wishes of both the Administrative 
Committee and those leaders of the Party who spoke, not 
to proceed with the expulsion of Mr Bevan, but to discuss 
the whole question of Party discipline with the National 
Executive of the Labour Party itself. 

The most striking feature of this episode is its com- 
plexity. It was the Administrative Committee, not the 


Parliamentary Labour Party, that decided to expel Mr 
Bevan. It was the Parliamentary Labour Party, not the 
Labour Party itself, that decided on the motion of Mr 
Shinwell not to expel him. It will be the Labour Party, 
not the Labour MPs, who will finally decide the issue. 
This is not all. Mr Bevan’s crowning offence was that, 
after a considerable record of Party indiscipline, he 
offended Mr Bevin, a Labour member of the Government, 
who is not, however, a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The fact is that the Labour Party is a Coalition, and 
like all Coalitions it has grown ineffective with age. The 
Labour Party, in the political sense, is comparatively small. 
It depends for its dues mainly upon the affiliation of 
trade unions, and in return it accepts the dominance of 
trade union votes at the Party Conferences which have 
the final say upon policy and procedure. This arises, of 
course, from the fact that the Labour Party first came 
into being to speak for working men and to pursue their 
interests. In the same way as the Government Coalition is 
dominated by Conservative votes and ideas, the Labour 
Coalition is dominated by the trade unions, which in 
their own way are equally conservative. 

Even this’ explanation is over-simple. Mr Bevan is as 
good a spokesman of one trade union point of view as 
Mr Bevin. Indeed, his apology for moving a prayer against 
Regulation 1A(a), despite its approval by the Cabinet, 
Mr Bevin and the Trades Union Congress, was the 
instruction he received from his own trade union con- 
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stituents. In fact, a double division In the Labour councils 
has been revealed by this episode. The first is the old 
and increasing gap between the politicians and the trade 
unionists, a gap which has been much advertised recently 
by Mr Bevin’s attacks upon Professor Laski, the deputy 
chairman of the Labour Party, and without naming any 
names, upon Mr Herbert Morrison, who has had the 
courage to state a policy for Labour which does not start 
from trade union premises. The second division is within 
the trade unions themselves. Mr Bevin seems to believe 
that the time has come for the biggest collective bargain of 
all, for a direct deal, preferably with Government sanction, 
between the trade unions and the employers, in order to 
stabilise wages and working conditions in return for a 
corresponding stabilisation of profits: Trade unionists who 
“think like Mr Bevan are alarmed by this prospect ; they 
see in it the approach of the corporate state. 

Possibly the acceptance of Mr Shinwell’s motion to 
shelve the expulsion of Mr Bevan will prevent these 
cleavages from immediately becoming an open split. The 
fact that the leaders of Labour are members of a wartime 
Government at this crucial stage of the war may be 
sufficient reason why these domestic matters should be 
temporarily settled without going to extremes. It seems 
probable that, when the Whitsun Conference of the Labour 
Party meets, a formula will have been found to prevent the 
present very real divisions from being dragged into the 
light for decision. Nevertheless, from the national view- 
point, it is important to know how these problems are 
likely to be solved when a decision can no longer be put off. 

There are two alternatives. The first is, unfortunately, 
the more likely ; the second is much the preferable. Either 
the Party can go on as it is, without any effective policy 
except that accepted by the trade union leadership and 
profiting at the polls only by the failures and short- 
comings of the Conservatives ; or else it can carry through 
a radical regrouping. The first is the more likely, if only 
because the vote at Labour conferences is determined by 
the trade unions according to a crudely representative card 
system. In this Coalition, the Labour politicians, as dis- 
tinct from the trade unionists, now get the worst of both 
worlds. Normally the affiliated trade unionists are not 
even affiliated to the local Labour Parties, on the basis 
of individual membership, but en bloc to the Labour 
Conference itself. Genuine local Labour Party member- 
ship is minute compared with the votes cast at the Con- 
ference. 

The alternative would be to end the Labour Coalition. 
The Party would then emerge without its dependence upon 
the trade union hierarchy, and could look for its strength, 
in addition no doubt to the individual allegiance of very 
many individual trade unionists, in the main to the broader 
non-Conservative portion of the general electorate, which 
is now considerable. Historically, the trade unions no 
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longer need the tutelage of a political party. They have 
power in their own right ; they now dictate to their tutor. 
Moreover, while the formal Coalition of the Labour Party 
and the trade unions has become ponderous and unreal, the 
recruitment of local trade unionists as Labour Party mem- 
bers would represent a healthy alliance. But the Labour 
leaders are disinclined to risk a breakaway. They see the 
consequences in terms of a sudden drop in membership 
and subscriptions. They talk of the solidarity of the 
Labour Movement, without recognising that this soli- 
darity, at present represented by a formal constitutional 
connection at the top, will really only be worth while 
if it becomes spontaneous, local and personal. The effects 
of the present set-up are plain enough. There are these 
unhappy quarrels whenever any member of the Labour 
Party offends against the trade union leadership. It is 
as difficult for men and women of ability and progressive 
principles to pass the trade union tests as for the camel 
of the parable to pass through the needle’s eye. More- 
over, even those men of talents who are attracted to the 
Labour Party cannot be found likely seats in Parliament, 
because so many possible Labour constituencies are ear- 
marked for the representatives of trade unionism. Most 
important of all, it proves impossible to produce a 
positive policy on any important topic, home or foreign, 
except insofar as it directly affects trade union interests. 
The Labour Party’s recent utterances on foreign policy, 
civil aviation and fuel are proofs of this. The suspicion in 
which Mr Morrison’s persistent speeches are held is 
another illustration. 

The alternative of cutting the trade union painter is 
in many respects as attractive as it is unlikely. This is a 
two-party system, dependent for its liveliness and worth 
upon the alternatives between Government and Opposi- 
tion, upon there being in fact two parties of the same 
or similar stature. Many electors would give much for a 
second main party that could come to the polls with a 
positive policy and a definite progressive programme. It 
would be realistic, however, to face the likelihood that the 
Labour Party will probably be enabled, by some arrange- 
ment, to put off this choice of its future until the German 
war is over at least ; and that, when the decision is made, it 
will probably go the wrong way. 

The result of this would be one that all good democrats, 
Conservative and Labour alike, should lament. It would 
mean, not simply another twenty years of Conservative 
government, but another twenty years of bad Conserva- 
tive government, since there would again be no alternative. 
In the party system, the strength of Box is in direct 
proportion to the strength of Cox. It is the stimulus of 
real challenge and rivalry that makes for progress and 
bold performance ; and it is not necessary to be in any 
way a supporter of Labour doctrines to lament the pit 
which this party seems to have digged for itself. 


The Polish Deadlock 


T= prolonged military lull on the Eastern front has 
allowed the Russo-Polish conflict to slip to the back 
of people’s minds. Yet it is still the storm centre of inter- 
national politics. The military lull will not last much 
longer. Then the Red Army will cross the Curzon Line. 
The Russians will reach Warsaw and will be obliged to 
set up some kind of civilian administration in liberated 
Poland. Either they will recognise the London Govern- 
ment or-they will set up a regime of their own choosing. 
The latter course can only have disastrous results, 

Since the resolution of the deadlock cannot wait, and 
since neither the Russian nor the Polish Government seems 
inclined to take any action, it is necessary to ask whether, 
in spite of past failures, British and American diplomacy 
cannot again attempt a reconciliation. Is there, on a care- 
ful analysis of the facts, any course open to the Allies 
which could still, at this eleventh hour, restore some 
flexibility to a situation where rigor mortis has apparently 
already set in? The analysis can and should be made. Few 


new facts have arisen—the changes in the last months 
have mainly been aggravations of the deplorable condi- 
tions existing before—yet the lapse of time makes it 
perhaps easier to get a proper perspective. 

The fundamental factor is distrust. The Polish Govern- 
ment has no confidence in the intentions of the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet Government has equally little 
trust in the Polish Government. The Poles argue that 
although many of their leaders, including the late General 
Sikorski, have agreed on the necessity of frontier adjust- 
ments, the Russians will not abide by their side of the 
bargain. “ What is the use,” they argue, “ of making con- 
cessions when they will only turn out to be the basis of 
the next Russian claim? The Czechs may have thought 
they were only giving up the Sudetenland, but that was 
the first step towards their loss of independence. We Poles 
believe Russia means to swallow us up and Eastern Poland 
is only a first bite.” 

The Russians deny that they mean to absorb their 
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western neighbours, but they are determined not to 
tolerate neighbours who are actively hostile. This, they 
claim, is the attitude of the Polish Government. They 
accuse the Poles. in Britain of wishing to fight Russia and 
to build up a new anti-Soviet front in the West. Since the 
British Government gives these people asylum, the 
Russians cannot believe that the British are not in some 
way supporting the Polish attitude towards Russia. 

If the fears on both sides were wholly groundless, it 
might be easier to counter them. Unhappily they are not. 
The Poles’ fear of Russia is thoroughly understandable. 
Historical memories apart, the Russians’ recent record in 
1939 and 1940 has thrust the roots of suspicion deeply 
down. The Soviet Government’s handling of the frontier 
question has been exceedingly maladroit—to use no 
stronger term. In the hour of need, in 1941, General 
Sikorski obtained from Russia the understanding that all 
territorial questions should be postponed until the peace 
settlement. When the tide of battle turned, Russia’s re- 
stored confidence took the form of raising the demand 
for Eastern Poland in uncompromising terms. This, rather 
than the Katyn murders, was the real issue underlying 
the Soviet Government’s sudden decision last year to sus- 
pend relations with -the Polish Government in London. 
Since that time, the Russians seem to have gone out of 
their way to arouse more and more intense Polish distrust 
and suspicion. The increasing publicity given to the Union 
of Polish Patriots, the virulent attacks in the Soviet Press 
on the “fascist émigré Polish Government” in London 
and on the “pro-German” military underground in 
Poland, and finally, last January, the Russian Govern- 
ment’s brusque dismissal of the Poles’ offer to negotiate on 
the frontier settlement, based on an obvious misreading 
of the Polish reply—all these have had the cumulative 
effect of convincing many Poles and even some British and 
Americans that the Russian talk of Polish independence 
refers to a refined, rarified and specialised conception of 
independence known only to themselves. 

On the other hand, Russian distrust of the Polish 
Government is equally understandable. It is useless to deny 
that in certain sections of the Polish diaspora, hatred of 
Russia is stronger than any other hate. Here one must 
distinguish very sharply between the Polish civil govern- 
ment and the Polish army. M. Mikolajczyk’s Ministry is 
not made up of inveterate Russophobes. It is a thoroughly 
representative Government, which, beyond much doubt, 
enjoys the confidence of the great mass of the Polish 
people resisting in Poland. It is made up of those former 
parties that were in violent opposition to the Pilsudski- 
Beck tradition of foreign policy. It accepts the need, in the 
choice between good relations with Russia or with Ger- 
many, to work for Polish-Russian understanding. If it 
makes reservations about the manner in which the Soviet 
Government has seen fit to raise the frontier issue, it does 
no more than would supporters of international good 
neighbourliness anywhere. A more genuinely popular 
Polish administration cannot be found, and the proof of it 
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lies in Moscow’s failure to set up an alternative adminis- 
tration in Russia or in the Polish underground and in its 
evident hesitation over giving anything like full govern- 
mental status to the Union of Polish Patriots. 

The trouble lies not with Poland’s statesmen but with 
its army. Here, in certain circles, anti-Russian feeling 
is openly paraded. The speeches which General Anders 
and General Sosnkowski have made to Polish troops in 
Italy and the Middle East can only be interpreted as a 
declaration of open hostility. The Polish press is full of 
insults and attacks on Russia. The civil Government and 
even the military underground in Poland itself were com- 
pelled to intervene to ensure that the Polish guerillas re- 
ceived specific instructions to co-operate with the ad- 
vancing Red Army. How are the Russians to interpret all 
this? They note that the most notorious Russophobe, 
General Sosnkowski, is Commander-in-Chief, that he de- 
rives his powers not from the Government but from the 
President, and that the Government is powerless to remove 
him or to override him. They note that the Polish army 
carries on its anti-Russian activities on British soil. They 
note that courts-martial of men whom they hold to be 
Soviet citizens occur without British intervention. Since 
they cannot possibly understand the lengths to which the 
British Government has been prepared to go to give 
effective autonomy to the Allied armies in this country, 
they wrongly but strongly conclude that the activities of 
General Sosnkowski and the other anti-Russian elements 
enjoy the support or at least the connivance of the British 
Government. They are, of course, completely wrong in 
this, but it is difficult to see how, given their views on the 
authority that a Great Power should exercise in its own 
territory, they could imagine anything else. 

This, then, is the unhappy background of the Russo- 
Polish dispute. Can any new initiative at this stage clear 
the air of the lowering clouds of distrust, and prepare the 
way for a new understanding? It must be admitted that 
if the Polish view of Russian intentions is correct, then 
no solution is possible. But the case for arguing that the 
Poles are misjudging Russian policy is quite strong. There 
are, first of all, the repeated declarations of Marshal Stalin 
that Russia wishes to see a “strong and independent ” 
Poland—declarations which Mr Churchill fully accepts. 
There is the fact that in the year which has elapsed since 
the breaking off of relations, Moscow has done nothing to 
give official recognition to an alternative administration. 
There is the reassuring evidence of the Kremlin’s attitude 
towards Finland, where, after two rebuffs, they still declare 
themselves to be ready to negotiate ; towards Roumania, 
where they demanded neither social changes nor govern- 
ment reorganisation as a condition of peace ; towards 
Czechoslovakia, where they have just concluded an agree- 
ment based on the practice of Britain with its allies in 
Western Europe. None of these actions suggests a policy 
of aggressive expansion. The fact that in no other case do 
historical memories, frontier difficulties or ideological 
differences influence the Russian attitude suggests that the 
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real issue is none of these. To judge by the Czech analogy, 
it is that the Russians will not tolerate an anti-Russian 
administration on their Western frontier. 

If this is the case, there is just possibly still a solution 
of the Russo-Polish crisis. It involves concessions or at least 
a new attitude from all the parties concerned. And, what- 
ever the Russian contention, Britain and America are 
deeply concerned in the question—if not in its details, at 
least in the manner in which it is solved. The first need 
is to convince the Russians that the Polish Government in 
London is not anti-Russian and that neither Britain nor 
America disputes Russia’s demand that its western neigh- 
bours should be friendly. This appears to have been made 
clear at Teheran, but it might now be reasserted in a more 
definite form. Yet no assertions will carry much weight so 
long as the anti-Russian activities of the Polish Army are 
permitted to continue. General Sosnkowski is not indis- 
pensable as Commander-in-Chief. If the French can abolish 
the office because their troops are to fight on different 
fronts, cannot the Poles accept the same logic? Difficult 
and delicate as it would be for the British and American 
Governments to intervene in this question, it is surely 
better for them to insist on a drastic step—the resignation 
of the Polish Commander-in-Chief—than to drift into a 
position in which they are forced to choose between the 
Polish Government in London and a Soviet-supported 
Polish Government in Warsaw. It is no kindness to the 
Poles to keep an unrepresentative General at the cost of 
losing a representative Government. 

Once the Russian case had been met to this extent, it 
should be the task of British and American diplomacy to 
bring home to the Kremlin how serious the consequences 
would be for lasting peace and co-operation, if the reply 
to concessions from the Polish end were to be a further 
Russian refusal to recognise and negotiate with the London 
Government. There are some diplomatic actions so drastic 
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and so irrevocable that they block for ever the hope of a 
constructive peace. A Russian refusal in this case would 
be such a one. It would prove that the elimination of Polish 
independence, not the setting up of a genuinely popular 
and representative Polish administration friendly to Russia, 
was the aim of Soviet policy and no one should know 
better that the Russians that peace cannot be built on the 
enslavement of the Poles. 

The Russians have shown some preference in all their 
negotiations for direct dealing with their neighbours, 
although with close consultation with their Western Allies. 
In the Polish issue, too, there is a strong case for the direct 
approach, provided always that the position of the British 
and American Governments is made plain. After the essen- 
tial preliminary of a reorganisation of the Polish command, 
the best step would probably be a direct appeal from the 
Polish Government to the Kremlin to receive a Polish 
delegation, restore relations and negotiate on an orderly 
basis a temporary demarcation line in Eastern Poland, 
postponing the final decision until the peace settlement. 

It is hard to believe that such an appeal would meet a 
rebuff. The Polish people have suffered so terribly in the 
four years of occupation, resisted so unitedly and main- 
tained so faithfully their allegiance to the Allies, that they 
deserve to be treated at the hands of the Russians no worse 
than their Czech neighbours and far better than the Finns 
or the Roumanians. Surely the Poles have a prior claim 
on Russia’s generosity in its hour of victory. Some of 
their leaders have made mistakes. There has been some 
provocation and some ill will, but nothing that a Power 


-of Russia’s might and prestige could not dismiss, had 


it the will and the imagination to do so. Poland is the 
first real test of the statecraft of the Soviet Union since 
its emergence as one of the greatest of world Powers. It 
is no exaggeration to say that war and peace in the future 
depend upon the manner in which this test is passed. 


New Trends in India 


HERE were several reasons for Mr Gandhi’s release 

without conditions after nearly two years in detention 
without trial. The physical ones are obvious. Mr Gandhi 
is a very sick man. For an Indian he is of a very great 
age. The recent death of his wife was a grave personal 
loss. But perhaps the most significant reason is a political 
one. Mr Gandhi’s day is probably done. A contest has 
already started for control of the policy of his Congress 


Many millions of the poorest Indians still look to Mr 
Gandhi with love and reverence. He could still be the 
figurehead of a popular movement ; but it is unlikely that 
he would be its real director. The situation has changed 
very greatly since Mr Gandhi was in effect the political 
dictator of Indian nationalism. Possibly it has changed 
most of all in the past two years since the Cripps offer 
was refused, the Congress leaders were imprisoned and the 
campaign of violence started. Opinions differ about the 
main constituents in the new situation ; but there is general 
agreement on certain elements in it. 

The most important single fact is that the Indian indus- 
trialists who have been the financial prop of the Congress 
Party have now come out into the open and taken the 
initiative from the politicians who have failed to deliver 
the goods. They have put forward a striking programme 
for Indian economic development. The so-called Bombay 
or Birla-Tata plan was not fairly reported in the first cables 
from India and did not therefore deserve the sweeping 
condemnation passed upon it at first by the British Press. 
But it is nevertheless not a very impressive document when 
examined in detail. Its figures of Indian resources, income, 
expenditure and investment are illustrative exercises in 
economic arithmetic rather than representations of the 
actual facts of the case. Almost certainly, in view of the 
enhanced post-war price level, the costs of this plan to 
bring about, within fifteen years, a doubling of agricultural 
income, a trebling of service incomes and a six-fold in- 
crease in industrial income are much underestimated. The 


amount of “created money ” that would be necessary to 
finance the investment envisaged would be considerably 
larger than the plan suggests, and the probability of infla- 
tion correspondingly greater. Nor are the methods by 
which this massive programme of investment could in fact 
be carried out made clear, whether by forced saving and 
compulsorily curtailed consumption or by inflation itself, 
and to what extent. The neatly rounded figures in the 
plan are somewhat too notional and imprecise to give any 
real guide. 

Nevertheless, the political implications of the plan are 
plain enough. 

Practically every aspect of economic life will have to be 
rigorously controlled by the Government so that individual 
liberty and freedom of enterprise will suffer a temporary 
eclipse. ; 

This is what the authors of the plan say themselves, and 
they add, rightly, that 

no development of the kind we have proposed will be 

feasible except on the basis of a central directing authority 

which enjoys sufficient popular support and possesses the 
requisite powers and jurisdiction. 

If this sort of programme becomes the new Congress 
policy, the political question at once becomes whether 
national planning of a kind seen only so far in Germany 
and Russia is either possible in India or desired by the 
Indians. The issue ceases to be one of national inde- 
pendence and democratic freedom—the old slogans of 
nationalism—and becomes one of state planning of the 
most authoritarian kind. The rank and file of the Congress, 
as well as other Indian politicians, are faced with a 
challenge. 

The Bombay plan has had a most significant double 
effect on Indian politics and particularly on Congress 
politics. On the one hand, its conception of state planning 
has attracted support from many Congress followers and 
other nationalists who are more than a little disillusioned 
about the prospects for Liberal Nationalism ; and the Con- 
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gress party has in any case always had a strong tinge of 
authoritarian doctrine. On the other, it has caused grave 
anxiety among those who are still convinced democrats. 
It would be unfair to impute deliberate ulterior political 
motives to the plan’s authors. A practical and effective pro- 
gramme to increase national income per head in India is a 
most urgent necessity ; and the Bombay industrialists are 
probably to be congratulated for nailing these colours to 
their mast. But it would be unrealistic to disregard the 
political impact of their plan. 

It must be admitted that this project for planning fits 
in with other tendencies in present Indian thought and 
politics. The war has brought, not only increasingly 
authoritarian rule both at the centre and in the provinces, 
but also increased planning of Indian resources and an 
enlargement of Indian industry for war purposes. More- 
over,.and most important, the terrible famine of last year, 
whose consequences are by no means spent, underlines 
the dire nature of Indian poverty. Finally, many Indian 
intellectuals and politicians, who drew their earlier 
notions of democracy from Western sources, have now 
derived, also from the West, a hope that Planning may 
succeed where Liberalism has failed. Certain totalitarian 
trends in Congress politics have often been pointed out. 
Now there*is a strong undercurrent of disillusionment, 
even bewilderment, among the minority of educated 
Indians who make political opinion in that crowded 
country. Plans to make India rich instead of poor, what- 
ever the political implications, have a powerful attraction. 

Thus the business men, for so long the powers behind 
the Congress throne, have chosen the moment shrewdly to 
turn the attention of the Congress Party from Dominion 
Status, in the old interpretation, to Five-Year Plans. It 
is an unassailable fact that, without large-scale economic 
development, the old aspirations of Indian nationalists 
seem unsubstantial. If not the Bombay plan, then there 
must be some other scheme, some other policy of economic 
reconstruction. Mr Gandhi saw ‘the likelihood of the 
present situation long ago when he determinedly set the 
course of his policy, not towards national strength and 
material wealth, but towards national freedom in the old 
traditional and spiritual ways of poverty and the good 
life. The spectacle now is that the materialism which 
Mr Gandhi, in his difficult Eastern fashion, always dis- 
trusted is coming into its own. Earlier ideas of political 
freedom and social justice seem discredited. The war, 
by increasing the industrialisation of India, has increased 
the political strength of Indian industrialists, who have 
influence on the present Viceroy’s Council, where the 
old style nationalist politicians, by their own refusal, have 
none. 

In effect, the chronic opposition-mindedness of both 
the Congress politicians and the leaders of the Moslem 
League has opened the door to this business démarche 
from the effective Congress headquarters. Suddenly, it 
seems that the aim of Indian nationalism may be, not 
some form of democracy fitted to the peculiar needs and 
circumstances of India, but State Capitalism at a bound. 
There may even come a moment when English Socialists 
and Liberals, who have called so long for the end of 
Imperialism, may ask for its continuance in some form 


to save ‘the Indian people from Indian exploitation. The } 


parallel of China, where a fervent and popular movement 
of nationalism has temporarily resulted in the control 
of a financial dynasty, with maladministration, acute 
economic difficulties among the masses of the people and 
a stout and wary Communist fringe, is apt, but not 
encouraging. 

Mr Rajagopalachari, the moderate who resigned from 
the Congress Party in 1942 when the Cripps offer was 
refused, puts the position in this way: * 


Indian industrialists, while shedding copious tears 


for nationalism, are making their pile by quiet and | 
uninterrupted services at the call of a bureaucratic | 


Government. 


* <The Way Out.” 


Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 


By C. Rajagopalachari. 
32 pages. 
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The “way out” proposed by Mr. Rajagopalachari is to 
turn back the clock. He has spent the last two years in 
seeking to bring about the agreement between the Con- 
gress Party and the Moslem League that was not forth- 
coming when Sir Stafford Cripps abortively gave Indian 
nationalism its greatest opportunity two years ago. He 
believes that itis still possible to save the day for Liberal 
nationalism ; that the Congress and the League might 


_ now agree if the Cripps offer were to be restated and the 


Congress prisoners were permitted to enter into negotia- 
tions with other politicians. 

It is my firm belief that had there been a Gandhi- 
Jinnah meeting in May, 1943, we should have had a 
Congress-League bargain with far-reaching potentialities 
resulting in a solution of the constitutional issue, the end 
of the present deadlock and the transfer of the responsi- 
bility for the administration both at the centre and in the 
provinces to popular leaders. 

Having failed with the leaders, Mr Rajagopalachari is now 
convinced that the followers are ready, after the exposure 
in 1942 of the bankruptcy of mere political manceuvring, 
to make a fresh start towards national agreement. He 
does not believe that the rank and file of the Congress 
party is either wedded to the intransigence of its older 
leaders or won over by the new conception of progress 
by industrial planning—carried out by industrialists. 

If Mr Rajagopalachari is right, if side by side with 
the disillusionment that is so evident among a large part 
of the rank and file there is also a new will to co-operate, 
both outside and inside the Congress party, then the 
British and Indian Governments have a plain duty to 
take up the challenge and try again. There are other 
signs that the sudden lifting of the voice of Big Business 
and the fear among would-be Liberals of authoritarian 
developments have inspired a new wish to work out India’s 
salavation in the democratic British way. The Moslem 
League is not a democratic body, but its policy is anti- 
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The scene changes 


LiTTLE more than a hundred years ago Britain 
was an agricultural island. Its resources were 
undeveloped, its roads often incredibly bad ; 
power-operated machinery was almost unknown 
. . . but the invention of the steam engine was 
destined to change the scene and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the tide of industrial 
development was in full flood. In almost the span 
ofa lifetime, Britain became the centre of the world’s 
trade and in this vast change the Westminster Bank 
(founded in 1836) played its part, providing—as 
it does today—a complete banking service for 
industry and the individual. 
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industrial, and it is implacably opposed to “ Hindu 
millionaires.” Most of the Moslems are engaged in agri- 
culture. The followers of Mr M. N. Roy—the Radical 
Democrats—have stated their fears and their wishes 
frankly in recent weeks. 


The Swaraj of the Congress conception, when 
analysed, reduces itself into a demand for independence 
for a minority of the privileged and property classes who 
desire unfettered freedom to exploit, the masses. The 
economic plan recently published by Tata, Birla and 
other patrons of the Congress bears this out. They are 
indeed in a hurry to form their national government . . . 
the Radical Democratic Party never had any doubt of 
the bona fides of HM Government in making the historic 
offer communicated through Sir Stafford Cripps. 


But the Radical Democrats, despite the intelligence of 
many of their younger leaders, are not a big factor. The 
party’s effective membership is less than the 50,000 
claimed. They are certainly outnumbered by the Com- 
munists—who, however, are still apparently nonplussed 
by the appearance of Big Business bearing their own 
banner of Planning. The question is whether these Indian 
Democrats, who are turning to co-operation with the 
British in order to avoid “the millionaire’s exploitation 
of India ”’—or the possibility, which they also envisage, 
of a-deal between Indian and American business men—are 
sufficiently important in the turbulent stream of Indian 
politics to offer the chance of a solution on the old lines. 
The British and Indian Governments, necessarily pre- 


Road to 


T is now half a century since Sir William Harcourt 
made his celebrated remark, that “ we are all Socialists 
now.” At the time he made it, it was wholly inaccurate, 
but during the intervening decades, and particularly in 
the course of the last ten years, it has become almost 
true. There is, as least, a very large consensus of opinion 
that some form and degree of purposive direction should 
be exercised over the economic life of the community. 
So great is the popular pressure for “ Planning ” that the 
dangers of a precipitate approach to it are being ignored. 
That a wholly planned state can exist, that it can show 
considerable efficiency in at least some forms of economic 
activity, that it can be strong in war and fully employed 
in some kinds of peace—all these are by now established 
facts. But still they do not answer the crucial question, 
whether those who now live in the liberal democracies, 
and yearn for a fully planned state, would like it if they 
got it. The state that is fully planned, that is democratic 
and that preserves the basic rights of the individual does 
not exist. Do we really want to surrender the virtues 
of freedom and democracy to get the advantages of 
complete planning? 

It is an obvious question ; but it is not asked often 
enough, and Professor Hayek has done well to ask it in 
very direct form*. He has no doubt of the answer. 
Complete economic planning, to him, would be the end 
of all democracy and all liberty. He gives a number 
of very cogent reasons for this belief. In the first place, 
he denies that complete economic planning could be 
done by agreement. 


Planning creates a situation in which it is necessary for 
us to agree on a much larger number of topics than we 
have been used to, and in a planned system we cannot 
confine collective action to the tasks on which we can 
agree, but are forced to produce agreement on everything 
in order that any action can be taken at all. 


Secondly, Professor Hayek believes that the only pro- 
tection of the individual against arbitrary government is 
a Rule of Law which is general and blind as to persons. 
Once the law begins to make distinctions between one 


* “ The Road to Serfdom,” by F. A. Hayek. George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. 184 pages. ros. 6d. net. 
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occupied by the needs of war and defence and surveying 
what Mr Rajagopalachari has called “this entanglement 
of forces,” may reasonably doubt it. ~ 


Nevertheless, it is probable that no harm could be done 
and much good made at least possible if the deadlock 
were now to be tentatively broken by the renewal of 
negotiations on the Cripps lines. There must of course 
be one over-riding condition ; that a sufficiently broad 
agreement should be reached by the Indian politicians 
to make its political execution probable. Given that, there 
could be the utmost participation in the conduct of the 
war, together with freedom to work out, with the widest 
possible consultation, plans for both the economic develop- 
ment and the political independence of post-war India, 
on a basis of political freedom and social justice. But, if 
these steps are taken, it should be made plain that 
nothing can be contemplated which might plunge India 
into renewed conflict during wartime ; and, however 
reluctantly, it must be realised that there are as many 
signs today in India of social revolution and counter- 
revolution as there are of resurgent nationalism of a 
democratic kind. The saving graces are that British 
Imperialism is no longer the chief object of Nationalist 
denunciation, though British wartime rule is much 
criticised. In fact all groups look to Britain to implement 
their schemes. They all take for granted that the British 
pledge of Indian independence is real. So far, they all 
assume British disinterestedness. This attitude is both 
a tribute—and a challenge. 


Serfdom ? 


case and another—as, with complete planning, it must— 
civil liberties are at an end. 

There is no justification for the belief that so long as 
power is conferred by democratic procedure, it cannot be 
arbitrary; it is not the source, but the _ limitation 
of power which prevents it from being arbitrary . . . 
Unless (the present) complex society is to be destroyed, 
the only alternative to submission to the impersonal and 
seemingly irrational forces of the market is submission 
to an equally uncontrollable and, therefore, arbitrary 
power of other men. 


Thirdly, a planned state is necessarily totalitarian. 


Economic control is not merely control of a sector of 
human life which can be separated from the rest; it is 
the control of the means for all our ends. 


These extracts are necessarily an inadequate summary 
of Professor Hayek’s thesis. The reader may sometimes 
feel like Coleridge, who once remarked to a young 
lady, “I accept your conclusion, but you must give me 
leave to provide the arguments for it.” But the main 
conclusion is unassailable: a completely planned state 
would be neither democratic nor would it have much 
freedom for individuals. It is doubtful whether this con- 
clusion is seriously contested by more than a fanatic 
minority. 

The important issue is not whether the conclusion is 
sound, but whether it is directly relevant to our present 
state. On this Professor Hayek gives confused—or at least 
confusing—counsel. The solid core of his argument makes 
it clear that the “ Planning ” against which he inveighs is 
something that is still very remote, at least from this 
country. He is at very great pains to make it clear that 
he does not advocate laisser faire and that there is a 
“ wide and unquestioned field for state activity.” He speaks 
of the “ many obvious tasks ” for the state “‘ such as our 
handling of the monetary system, and the prevention or 
control of monopoly, and an even greater number of less 
obvious, but hardly less important, tasks to be undertaken 
in other fields.” He does not deny that “ where it is impos- 
sible to create the conditions necessary to make competi- 
tion effective, we must resort to other methods of guiding 
economic activity.”” He admits that there is often a diverg- 
ence between private interests and social welfare, “ and 
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whenever this divergence becomes important some 
method other than competition may have to be found.” 
He approves of planning to provide social security for the 
individual and to prevent industrial fluctuations. It is only 
complete planning that he condemns, and if a list were 
made of all the forms of purposive direction which are 
blessed in the course of the book, it would be seen 
that Professor Hayek does not want to go back, but quite 
a long way forward. Indeed, “‘ even war and the greatest 
peril had led in this country only to a very moderate 
approach to totalitarianism, very little setting aside of all 
other values in the service of a single purpose.” 

This very moderate argument—that there are dangers 
in complete planning but that Britain is nowhere near 
the danger zone yet—is the only one that is logically sus- 
tained. Nevertheless, it is clear from the reception that 
the book has had that it is regarded as a statement of the 
extreme individualist case. There are, indeed, many pas- 
sages in which Professor Hayek’s constitutional apprehen- 
siveness gets the better of him, and in which he insists on 
seeing things under the bed, even though he has just 
proved with the clear torchlight of reason that there is 
nothing there. Thus, though he says, over and over again, 
that there is a great deal of planning to be done, he can 
still write that “ both competition and central direction 
become poor and inefficient tools if they are incomplete.” 
But if this is true, it suggests an extremist solution, either 
complete planniag or complete freedom from planning. 
And in his Conclusion, the author throws his carefully 
sustained argument overboard, and declares that “ we 
had before this war once again reached a stage where it 
was more important to clear away the obstacles with which 
human folly has encumbered our progress and to release 
the creative energy of individuals than to devise further 
machinery for ‘ guiding ’ and ‘ directing ’ them.” So he is 
sounding the retreat to laisser faire after all. The truth is 
that Professor Hayek’s heart and his head are not at one, 
and the heart will keep breaking in. 

There is, perhaps, some reconciliation between these 
two contradictory attitudes to be found in the warning 
from German experience which echoes all through the 
book. Maybe we are not in danger yet, but are on a slip- 
pery slope which will lead us inevitably to disaster. The 
Germans have gone through all this before—‘ most 
English socialists are still unaware that the majority of the 
problems they begin to discover were thoroughly dis- 
cussed by German socialists long ago”’—and look at the 
extremes they have gone to. It is related of King James II 
that, standing on the cliffs and watching the battle of 
La Hogue, and knowing that his only chance of regaining 
his throne lay in a French victory, he still could not refrain 
from exclaiming “ See how my English fight! ” So Pro- 
fessor Hayek, though he detects their conclusions, cannot 
stifle the cry “ See how my Germans argue! ” 

It would be foolish to say that “ it can’t happen here,” 
but something must be allowed for the accumulated 


“NOTES OF 


The Monetary Debate 


The joint plan of the American and British experts for 
international monetary arrangements after the war got a 
rough handling in Wednesday’s debate. Colonel Elliot’s 
motion was accepted without a division, but its terms went 
no further than to describe the scheme as “a_ suitable 
foundation for further international consultation,’ and the 
course of the debate made it clear that this phrase was 
to be narrowly interpreted. Almost every speaker ex- 
pressed some doubts and some, from all parties, were 
openly hostile. The objections grouped themselves under 
four heads. First, there was the strongest opposition to 
anything that looked like the gold standard. Secondly, 
there was insistence that no international currency arrange- 
ments must be allowed to interfere with a domestic policy 
directed towards full employment and economic stability. 
hirdly, members complained that it was putting the cart 
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wisdom of centuries of political experience. Burke had the 
same alarms about the French and democracy that Pro- 
fessor Hayek has about the Germans and planning ; but 
the English managed to contrive a solution of the problem 
of freedom and organisation in the political field which 
stopped short of the Terror. It would be a cowardly abdica- 
tion to abandon the similar attempt in the economic field 
simply because it has gone wrong elsewhere. 

Professor Hayek, who knows his Acton, would object 
that national character is the poorest basis for any conclu- 
sion. It is true that it is an inadequate basis. It is also true 
that, though economic planning in Great Britain has not 
yet gone so far as to become the road to serfdom, and does 
not look like going so far, there is a real danger which 
should not be ignored, as it has been in recent years. It 
is right that the problem should be constantly under dis- 
cussion. It is right that there should be freedom fanatics 
just as there are planning fanatics. But, fanatics apart, it is 
also right that the great mass of moderate opinion should 
cease to bother itself with the purely theoretical question 
whether complete planning would be preferable to com- 
plete absence of planning. To believers in the dignity of 
man, living in the twentieth century, either one would be 
intolerable. The problem of this century is to find the most 
fruitful method of combining planning—the right kind and — 
degree of planning—with freedom. Competition and cen- 
tral direction may, indeed, be so applied that they spend 
all their energies merely in frustrating each other. But it 
they are not allowed to be “ alternative principles used to 
solve the same problem,” if they are sorted out and each 
applied by itself to the problems for which it is appropriate, 
there is no inherent reason to doubt that an economy 
based on both planning and free enterprise would be 
superior to either of the extremes. That, at least, is the only 
faith for a democrat. If he cannot accept it, he must be 
either a totalitarian or a defeatist. 

“ Planning and free enterprise ”—but the second half is 
at least as important as the first, and if Professor Hayek’s 
book serves to restore the balance it will have done good. 
Even when all the essential economic activities of the com 
munity are planned, it will still be necessary to foster and 
cherish the initiative and enterprise that can come only 
from the free individual. Without the qualities of the 
adventurer, economic progress will go on crutches. With- 
out the possibility of economic independence there can 
never be any political freedom. Without a wide dispersion 
of the function of decision, a corrupting concentration of 
power will fall into the hands of every politician who can 
lay his hands on the mechanism of the state. The pro- 
jectors of economic reform should draw up their proposals 
in parallel columns, and for every planning entry they 
make, they should try also to contrive some emancipation 
of the principle of free competition from the obstructions 
that hold it in check. The two principles have got to live 


together, and economists and political scientists would be 


better employed in working out the terms of the marriage 
settlement than in retailing the grounds for divorce. 


THE WEEK 


before the horse to discuss currency before trade. And 
fourthly, they urged that nothing should be done to under- 
mine the sterling area or to prevent this country from 
entering into arrangements with other like-minded coun- 
tries to expand the volume of their mutual trade ex- 
changes. On none of these points was there any dissent, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reply perforce took 
the line of denying that the monetary plan infringed any of 
them. The Government’s attitude to any suggestion of a 
return to the gold standard would be “one of most 
vehement opposition.” He had a general preference for 
the multilateral solution of trade problems. 


always provided that there was nothing in the plan which 
would prevent us from entering into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other countries either in the monetary or com- 
mercial fields. . . We have made it clear to the repre- 
sentatives of the United States that we considered this plan 
subject to that stipulation, and it would be only if that under- 
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standing could be given effect to that we should be prepared 
to enter into it. . . . We wanted to be in friendly colla- 
boration with the United States, but we did not want to be 
in a position in which, if, unhappily, misfortunes befell the 
ag States, we should have to go down and suffer with 
em. 
The upshot of the debate is that the scheme is now to 
be “adjusted and improved.” The debate will have done a 
great deal of good, and that the British negotiators’ hands 
will be strengthened by this clear statement of British 
opinion, The Chancellor was right in saying that the 
currency proposals, as such, do not represent “any deep 
or dark design to get the better of this country in these 
matters.” As was said in The Economist of April 29th, 
they are neutral in their effect on international trade.: But 
the views expressed in Parliament have a very direct bear- 
ing on the negotiations that are proceeding on inter- 
' national trade, and if rumour is correct about the nature 
of the proposals that are emerging from these negotiations, 
they will have to be considerably “adjusted and im- 
proved ” before they are acceptable to Parliament. 


* + * 


A Parliamentary Success 


The much-abused Members of Parliament who moved 
an amendment to the Education Bill in the last week of 
March, stating the principle of equal pay for men and 
women teachers, have now had their reward. When the 
original unamended clause of the Bill, defining the powers 
of the Minister to require the payment of standard salaries, 
was reinstated on Tuesday, on the report stage, it was 
announced that a Royal Commission would be set up to 
consider the desirability, cost and effects of equal pay for 
public servants, irrespective of sex. The movers of the 
amendment in March were surprised when they defeated the 
Government in the division. They were much more sur- 
prised, and justifiably indignant, when they were accused of 
sabotaging the _Government’s conduct of the war. The 
Government gained nothing, and lost a deal of good will, 
by making this a matter of confidence and insisting, pom- 
pously, on an “overwhelming” vote accordingly. The 
amendment could not, of course, be kept in the Bill. 
Teachers are only one, if the best, instance of the case for 
equal pay for public service. Both financially and politically, 
the matter had to be discussed and decided more widely. 
But the commonsense course was the one which in fact has 
been adopted that is, the reinstatement of the original clause, 
unamended ; and the Government’s majority was always 
vastly more than ample to secure this, and the deletion of 
the amendment, in a decent, orderly way. Nevertheless, Mrs 
Cazalet Keir, who moved the amendment, can congratulate 
herself. Despite flouts and gibes, and helped by the alarums 
and excursions which were not of their seeking, she and her 
friends have made equal pay the matter of immediate 
moment it ought to be. 


x * * 


Equal Pay 


Whether the appointment of a Royal Commission is 
the correct and quickest way, at this stage, of reaching a 
decision on equal pay, may, perhaps, be open to question. 
The arguments for and against are well enough known, and 
the machinery of a Royal Commission is much more pon- 
derous than say, that of a Select Committee. Indeed, it is 
conceivable that the Government, after consultation with 
its experts on the cost and economic consequences of equal 
pay, could have announced a decision without any extra 
apparatus of investigation. At any rate, the Government 
cannot shelve the responsibility that falls upon it, exclu- 
sively, to make the final decision ; and any suggestion that 
the Royal Commission was being used for this purpose, or 
to procure delay, would arouse a notable outcry. There 
is no question, after the experience of a second Great 
War, of the general principles involved. Women are, -in 
principle, entitled to equal economic rights, which includes 
“the rate for the job.” Equally, with this principle accepted, 
it is a duty of the state, not to follow modestly behind 
the best private practice, but to take the lead, if only 
because the state is ‘the largest employer of women. The 
difficulties are practical problems of application. Industries 
and occupations mainly employing women will be faced 
with a sudden increase in the wages bill. In other instances, 
pay being equal, firms may be more ready to take on men 
who will not leave on marriage as most women do. On 
the other hand, much too much can be made of these 
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difficulties, Arguments like these have been used against 
most improvements in the pay or conditions of labour for 
a century. Moreover, the Government is already committed 
to three policies which, if successfully applied, will minimise 
all the practical obstacles to equal pay. They are full em- 
ployment, which will minimise the chance of women not 
being engaged ; no ban (in teaching, at any rate) on married 
women workers, .which will minimise the numbers leaving 
on marriage; and family allowances, which will take 
account of the greater number of dependants that men 
normally have. 


Irish Election 


While the London Conference continues, one Domi- 
nion Prime Minister is otherwise engaged. On Tuesday, 
the Irish Government was beaten in the Dail by one vote on 
the Transport Bill, which proposes to merge the Great 
Southern Railway Company and the Dublin United Tram- 
ways Company. The only surprise about the defeat of Mr 
De Valera’s Government is that it did not come sooner. A 
General Election will be held, just short of a year after the 
last one, in.which both Mr De Valera’s Government Party, 
Fianna Fail, and the main Opposition Party, Fine Gael, 
lost seats to the Farmers’ and Labour Parties. Mr De Valera 
was left in a minority of four in the Dail and so became 
dependent upon the support or abstention of the Farmers’ 
and Labour Parties, with both of whom his policies sharply 
disagree. It was plain that Mr De Valera, although his 
Party remained over twice as big in the Dail as its nearest 
rival, Fine Gael, had lost power to govern effectively. 
He refused to consider proposals for a National 
Coalition during the present world emergency; and it was 
expected that he would take the first chance to go to 
the. country again. Now, later rather than sooner, he 
has decided to do so, after a somewhat unsavoury episode 
in which charges have been made of speculation in the 
shares of the Great Southern Railway Company on advance 
information of the proposed statutory merger. Mr De 
Valera himself has instituted a Government inquiry into 
these allegations, but this did not prevent his defeat on the 
Bill, which is widely opposed. The question now is whether 
Fianna Fail can reassert its authority among the electorate, 
or whether the real division in present Irish politics, which 
is between town and country, will be further reflected by 
additional gains for the Labour and Farmers’ Parties, re- 
spectively. If the latter were the outcome, it would not be 
possible to carry on the Government of Eire without some 
kind of Coalition. Mr De Valera is still implacably opposed 
to this. He has little in common, except agreement on Irish 
neutrality, with other parties, and there is thus in theory 
the possibility that there may be a new Prime Minister 
after the election. But the protests of the Opposition against 
his decision to appeal to the electorate do not suggest that 
Mr De Valera, who has been in office since 1932, is in any 
grave danger. It is believed that neither the Labour Party 
nor the Farmers’ Party is so strong as it was a year ago ; 
and Fine Gael is obviously unsure of its chances. The 
truth is that politics in Eire have come to a somewhat 
dreary halt, and no party has behind it the impetus of the 
times. } 


* * *~ 


Negotiations with the French 


Last week, Mr Eden was asked in the Commons 
whether any agreement had been reached with the French 
National Committee on the administration of liberated 
territory in metropolitan France. Mr Eden replied that 

conversations are now in progress between the Supreme 
Allied Commander und the French Military Mission in 
this country under General Koenig with a view to working 
out detailed arrangements. 
When Mr Eden was questioned further whether this meant 
that the French Committee was the authority with which 
the Allies would deal in France, he replied that it was. His 
reply has reassured the French in Algiers, who are still 
perturbed at the hesitations in Washington. But, apparently, 
it does not go far enough. Both General de Gaulle and 
the representatives of the French Committee in London 
have appealed for more specific recognition, and it is diffi- 
cult to see why, now that the practice has been so far con- 
ceded, the principle should not be conceded, too. To delay 
recognition merely exasperates French national susceptibili- 
ties and creates difficulties and obstacles which might not 
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otherwise exist. To give the most obvious and urgent 
example, the negotiations with General Koenig to which Mr 
Eden referred so hopefully have come to a standstill because 
the Committee in Algiers feel they cannot conduct negotia- 
tions through the British cipher. It is, to put it mildly,‘a 
ridiculous stand to take when invasion is only a matter of 
weeks, and the first priority for both France and its Allies 
must be to ensure that all the necessary preliminary dis- 
cussions have been completed. The French can surely have 
nothing to say to General Koenig that they would wish to 
hide from the British, for, obviously, the only basis for 
sound collaboration is complete honesty and trust. Why, 
then, do they take so violent an exception to the ban on 
diplomatic secrecy? Ostensibly, it seems, because their 
national status is in doubt. In their present indeterminate 
position, it appears to them intolerable to submit to the 
tule even though other fully recognised Allies have accepted 
it and even though vital negotiations are prejudiced as a 
result. The simplest solution of the difficulty would surely 
be not to lift the ban but to recognise the Committee. 


x * * 


Conference Continued 


_ The secrets of the Conference of Dominion Prime 
Ministers have been well kept. Accounts in the press of the 
topics under discussion have been no more than statements 
of the obvious, The meetings have been small in size, with- 
out any formal programme or formidable delegations, and 
the military topics first discussed could not safely be even 
breathed outside the council chamber. The questions of 
foreign policy and Commonwealth relations, however, which 
have now come up, are by no means so obviously matters 
for secrecy. Indeed, this is an instance where secret diplo- 
macy would be singularly inappropriate ; and, when the full 
fortnight is over, it may be hoped that an account will be 
issued of the general decisions reached on international and 
economic policy. About the conduct of the war—now that 
Australia and New Zealand are satisfied that sufficient weight 
will be exerted in the Far East, even while Germany is being 
beaten, _to prevent a Pacific deadlock—there is probably 
unanimity. About the conduct of the peace, unanimity is 
unlikely. The outlook and interests of the Dominion Govern- 
ments, internal as well as external, are made different by 
environment. In any meeting of sovereign national states 
such differences are bound to be important, but the saving 
grace of this meeting is that they would be less important 
than in any other international assembly. The Dominions 
possess, not only the bond of history, but also the psycho- 
logical advantage of having co-operated for five years in a 
second World War. The differences of outlook have probably 
been focused by Mr Curtin’s proposal for a permanent inter- 
Commonwealth Secretariat to provide continuous consulta- 
tion and make easier a common policy. The proposal is in 
itself obviously innocuous. Such a Secretariat would be 
merely a matter of convenience. It is the implications of its 
setting up that are questioned, at least by the present 
Government of Canada. The point at issue is whether the 
concerting of common policies by the Commonwealth will 
aid or hinder good international relations in the wider world 
framework. Mr Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, 


believes that it ‘would be dangerous. But Mr Bracken, leader © 


of the resurgent Canadian Conservatives, believes that -it 
would be both helpful and necessary. Moreover, in a matter 
of convenience of this kind, it is probably true to say, as 
Mr Curtin has expressed it, “ If I cannot have four brethren: 
and can have three, well, three’s better than none.” 


* * * 


The ILO and Germany 


_ The Russians gave a variety of reasons for not attend- 
ing the Conference of the International Labour Office at 
Philadelphia, but probably the chief obstacle was their 
determination not to accept the international basis of the 
ILO and to demand instead that it should represent the 
victorious nations only. This proposal, if accepted, would 
mean the exclusion of enemy nations after the war and the 
setting up of two different types of international standards 
—one for the victors, the other for the vanquished. The 
absence of Russia has not meant the disappearance of this 
line of policy from the Conference. Two main problems 
have occupied the delegates. An international code covering 
full employment, economic freedom, economic opportunity 
and decent labour standards has been elaborated and its 
recommendations have been accepted and incorporated 
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in the “Philadelphia Charter” which will be presented to 
the various governments for ratification. On the other hand, 
the Conference is sharply divided on the issue of whether 
these standards should be applied to.the “ totalitarian coun- 
tries ” or whether the needs of reparations labour, of resti- 
tution and even of direct punishment will not mean the 
exclusion of German workers from the ILO for many years 
to come. The dispute came to a head when a resolution 
was brought up before a sub-committee, recommending that 
a United Nations Labour Commissioner should be set up 
in Germany and be empowered to abolish the Labour 
Front, to encourage the speedy re-establishment of free 
trade unions, and to administer social and labour laws pre- 
sumably on lines laid down in the Philadelphia Charter. By- 
nine votes to two, the Resolution was killed in Committee 
and the reason for its rejection was, broadly, the belief ex- 
pressed by most of the delegates that Russia’s attitude 
towards Germany in the matter of restitution and repara- 
tions is the right one. The British case was forcibly put by 
Sir Walter Citrine, who declared, not only that Britain 
could not be committed on so important an issue without 
consultation with Russia, but that. it was impossible to 
distinguish between the guilty and -non-guilty Germans. 
German workers had worked and voted for Hitler and 
must be punished. The ILO Conference will leave the issue 
of Germany’s post-war treatment undecided. Yet the pro- 
blem cannot be shelved for good. Either the Allies intend 
finally to restore the defeated peoples to the family of 
nations or they must commit themselves to a policy of last- 
ing repression and control. It is, perhaps, discouraging to 
hear the voice of British Labour raised so vehemently on 
the side of a “realism” that in the: long run, and carried 
to extremes, will turn out to be the purest phantasy, and 
will defeat the peace into the bargain. — 


* * te 
A Farmers’ Charter 


The general principles upon which a comprehensive 
representation of farming interests, under the auspices of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture, have now agreed make 
up a reasonable agricultural policy in the main, and in very 
general terms, mixed with relapses into sectional pleading. 


The consumer and the taxpayer will agree that the land 
should be used 


for the production of the foodstuffs which it is best fitted to 

provide and which are. most required to satisfy nutritional 

needs. 
They may even concede the clause “ while maintaining the 
fertility of the soil,” though doubting whether this pseudo- 
scientific plea is not usually a smoke-screen for the sectional 
claims of this or that branch of farming. But they will, or 
should, look dubiously at the undefined phrases—“ raising 
the standard of rural life and the increase in the rural 
population.” The first of these must be earned ; farming can 
only claim to be what it does, in terms of costs and sales. 
The second seems to run against nature as well as economics. 
There is a case for efficient farming ; there is none, on 
economic or national grounds, for a larger agriculture that 
employs more, not fewer, workers. Is it seriously proposed 
that workers should be tied to the land in increasing num- 
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bers—or, rather, bribed to stay there by inducements in the 
shape of subsidies and the higher-cost of food, at the expense 
of the community as a whole? “ Mixed farming ” is another 
smoke-screen. That some economic activities on the farm 
require the support of some uneconomic activities may be 
admitted. That this gives a sanction for the maintenance of 
an all-purpose agriculture, whatever the cost, is nonsense. 
A “stable level of prices,” related to costs of efficient pro- 
duction, should no doubt be guaranteed, as requested, in 
order to even out fluctuations. But this surely cannot mean 
simply the level that 


will yield a reasonable return to the producer and on the 
capital employed in the industry, and a scale of wages suffi- 
cient to secure a standard of living comparable to that of urban 
workers. 
What is sought is a policy, not this kind of moral and social 
absolutism. What will it cost? What will be got in return? 
These are the questions. Whatever assistance fhe state may 
give should be arranged to secure the size and type of farm 
production that is wanted by the eaters of food. The size 
of the assistance must be what can be afforded by the tax- 
payer, having regard to his other commitments. Beyond this 
point the farmer must earn his prosperity off his own bat. 


* * * 

Civil}Aviation 

On Wednesday Lord Beaverbrook, chairman of a 
Cabinet Committee on post-war civil aviation, made a 
progress report to the House of Lords on the stage reached 
in international discussion and in the formulation of Empire 
and domestic policy. In the international sphere, the recent 
deliberations with representatives of the American Govern- 
ment had been a long step forward in the formulation of 
international policy. The United Kingdom delegation sub- 
mitted as a basis for discussion the Canadian Draft Conven- 
tion, which contained a detailed plan (outlined on page 647 
by our Ottawa Correspondent) for an internationally 
regulated authority with powers of enforcement. But this, 
perhaps the ideal form of organisation, was considered too 
rigid by the American delegatfon as a starting point. It was 
therefore agreed—though not without reluctance on the part 
of the Brjtish delegation—to go ahead on the basis of the 
somewhat less ambitious proposals agreed during the 
Commonwealth conversations six months ago; broadly, 
these provide for an international organisation whose task 
would be to evolve standards, to devise means for the 
avoidance of uneconomic competition, for equitable partici- 
pation in air transport—on the basis of the right of innocent 
passage—for the maintenance of a broad equilibrium 
between transport capacity and the volume of traffic. The 
- agreement reached between the British and American dele- 
gations will pave the way and provide a basis of discussion 
for the forthcoming international conference. On the 
issue of domestic policy, Lord Beaverbrook’s pronounce- 
ment was less clear. His reference to the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation—he was satisfied that BOAC would 
continue—might be interpreted as a decision to continue the 
policy of the chosen instrument. This does not mean that 
newcomers would be debarred from engaging in inter- 
national air transport ; but it may mean that they would 
not receive a subsidy. Lord Essendon, not surprisingly, 
criticised the policy of the chosen instrument and made a 
strong plea for the participation of the shipping industry in 
world air traffic. Lord Kennet, again, championed the cause 
of the railways by supporting their wish to engage in 
Continental traffic ; the companies, he promised, would find 
the necessary capital and would not ask for subsidies. Much 
remains to be done before the conditions of post-war civil 
aviation take final shape. But progress is being made. 
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Economic Intelligence 


Lord Nathan is to be congratulated on the part he has 
played in securing from Lord Selborne, the Minister of 
Economic Warfare, a very important statement of policy 
—even though his wish to see the whole armoury of 
economic warfare preserved for the purpose of the economic 
disarmament of Germany after the war was not satisfied. 
In the debate on economic warfare in the Lords on May 
gth, which Lord Nathan initiated and organised, Lord 
Selborne announced that: 

the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had decided to create 

an Economic Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office 

_ and it was clear that he could not have better servants for that 
purpose than the very efficient and experienced staff which had 
hitherto been working in the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

He (Lord Selborne) had, therefore, recently agreed to transfer 

the control to the Foreign Office of all that part of his depart- 

ment which was concerned with intelligence in enemy terri- 
tories. 

The transferred department will continue to be respon- 
sible to Lord Selborne for all its old functions. For every- 
thing else it will now be responsible to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Selborne stressed the importance of its work 
in preparing armistice terms and watching over their en- 
forcement. It is to be hoped that the establishment of an 
Economic Intelligence Branch in the Foreign Office is not 
thought of only as a wartime arrangement. One of the most 
obvious deficiencies in the training of British diplomats has 
been ignorance of economic subiects and of their social and 
political implications. The fusing of the diplomatic and 
consular services last year was a first step towards remedying 
this lack. The presence in the Foreign Office of trained ex- 
perts who can be consulted at will on any topic is another 
big improvement. The existence of an Economic Intelligence 
Branch also has the incidental advantage of cutting across 
the rigid departmentalism of the Foreign Office: approach. 
Economic interests straddle national frontiers and depart- 
mental divisions. The experts should be able to secure 
greater inter-departmental cooperation, if they use their 
knowledge rightly. But to secure the full benefit from these 
changes it is probably necessary to go further in reorganis- 
ing the Foreign Office. The trouble is now that Britain has 
no proper instrument for conducting a coordinated and 
thought-out foreign policy. The departments within the 
Foreign Office cooperate badly. From outside, the Colonial 
Office, the Dominions Office, and the India Office, secure 
little collaboration. Foreign propaganda is carried on by 
the Ministry of Information, the BBC and the Political War- 
fare Executive. Trade questions are referred to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. In disposing of such war-time 
departments as the Intelligence Department of MEW or of 
PWE, it is necessary not only to transfer them to the 
Foreign Office, but to ensure that they will be brought into 
a more orderly framework. Lord Elibank asked in the Lords 
whether the Intelligence Department would serve the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade as well. Such a question ought 
to be unthinkable. All the various sectors of Britain’s foreign 
activities—trade, diplomacy, propaganda, information— 
should be grouped together under the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and served by fully competent research 
and intelligence branches, both in politics and economics. 


* * * 


Chinese Disunity 


On May 3rd, Mr Eden announced in the House of 
Commons that the protracted negotiations with China over 
the British loan had ended in agreement. The British 
Government is to advance £50 million to the Chinese 
Government for purchases in the sterling area. Another 
agreement covers the transfer of armaments to China on 
Lend-Lease terms. The immediate effect of. the loan will be 
political, not economic. As Mr Eden put it: 


The limit of our assistance to China remains, as always, one 
of transport and not of finance. 


But anything that enhances the prestige of Chungking by 
strengthening its international position encourages stability 
in China. Some Members of Parliament suggested that con- 
ditions should have been attached to the loan, binding the 
Chungking Government not to blockade the Chinese Com- 
munists or to use Lend-Lease arms against them. Mr Eden 
refused to enter into any discussion of China’s internal posi- 
tion, and, indeed, it is difficult to see what else he could do. 
It is a tragic fact that two rival centres of authority exist. 
The official policy of the Chinese Government, outlined by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, is one of conciliation by political 
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negotiation. Yet the chances of reconciliation must remain 
remote so long as the Communists do not recognise Chung- 
king’s authority as a Central Government—and this they 
are unlikely to do, for to recognise Chungking effectively 
would mean the end of their power in Shensi and occupied 
North China. The most that can be hoped for during the 
war is a truce, and the military events of recent weeks have 
underlined its necessity. The Japanese army has moved to 
the offensive and has chosen to strike along the Lunghai 
railway in the direction of Sian. If this advance were suc- 
cessful, it would succeed in cutting off the Kuomintang 
armies from the Communist forces, and would be well on 
the way towards capturing the back door into Chungking 
itself. In the face of this threat, all Chinese forces, Com- 
munist and non-Communist, have every reason and interest 
to unite, and if military co-operation can be made effective, 
a new political situation may arise. 


* * * 
Domestic Workers 


A debate on the adjournment last week was useful in 
calling renewed attention to the shortage of domestic 
workers in hospitals and other institutions, and to the diffi- 
culties of private families without domestic assistance. It 
also drew from Mr McCorquodale, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour, a review of progress 
since the Hetherington Committee’s report was accepted 
by the Government. In February, 4,000 domestic workers 
were placed in hospitals and institutions, 500 in children’s 
homes, and 460 in school meal services. In March, a further 
4,000 were placed in hospitals and institutions. But there 
is still a serious shortage, especially in hospitals, in spite of 
the fact that domestic work has been given high priority, 
and although the Ministry has been carrying on a campaign 
to raise the status and attractiveness of such work. The 
Ministry’s position in regard to private households is more 
difficult, because it cannot direct workers into private 
domestic service. About 3,000 people have been placed in 
“ difficult” households, such as the homes of doctors, 
farmers, war workers, mothers with young children and old 
and infirm people without domestic assistance. But, 
obviously, thousands of households not classified as 
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“ difficult,’ where war workers have to do the housework 
on top of their day’s work at the factory, are in need of 
domestic help. The Member for Spennymoor gave a telling 
example of the difficulties in miners’ homes. No figures 
were given about the extension of the “home helps” 


_ service, though this would perhaps be the best solution of 


the problem. It is satisfactory to know that the Ministry 
of Labour has set up a special department to inquire into 
the whole position of domestic service in the future, thus 
continuing the work of the Hetherington Committee. 

*« * * 


Water Supplies 


One of the demands made by the spokesmen of agricul- 
ture is for an adequate supply of piped water. This is the 
first rural need to be tackled statutorily by the Government. 
The Rural Water Supplies and Sewerage Bill, presented by 
Mr Willink last Thursday, is the 1934 Rural Water Supplies 
Act writ large. The outstanding demerit of the present struc- 
ture of water supplies is ‘the variation between facilities and 
financial resources in rural areas and those in urban areas. 
Instead of £1 million odd, the derisory sum set aside for 
rural water needs ten years ago, the local authorities are to 
be allowed to call on the Exchequer to the tune of £15 mil- 
lion, with £6 million odd added for Scotland, and the new 
grants are to cover sewerage as well as water supply. In 
return for these much-improved facilities, local authorities 
are now put under obligation to extend piped supplies to 
within the reach of all houses and schools, so long as this is 
“ practicable at a reasonable cost ”—a point that the Minister 
will judge. How many of the two million people whom Mr 
Willink estimates to lack piped water can be reached at a 
reasonable cost remains to be seen, even assuming generosity 
from the centre and local initiative. Clearly, many farms 
cannot. But here, again, money is available. Mr Hudson, for 
his part, is to provide financial assistance—of what order is 
not known—for the supply of water to outlying farms and 
farm buildings, of which he reckons 220,000 to be waterless. 
In general, it is not the financial generosity of these measures 
that is open to criticism. It is the idea that money by itself 
is a panacea, without the much-needed overhaul of distribu- 
tion. Of this no change is suggested. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





thou and 


the Election 


(By an American Labour Correspondent) 


(Since this article was written, Mr fohn Lewis has 
withdrawn his application for affiliation with the AFL (see 
Note on page 645) and Mr Philip Murray, President of the 
CIO, has committed that body to support of Mr Roose- 
velt.—EDITOR.) ® 


B* and large, the average American industrial worker is 

a political supporter of President Roosevelt, in an 
apathetic sort of way. For eleven years he has been hearing 
his own union leaders praise the social and economic pro- 
gramme of the Roosevelt administration. Despite taxes 
(which he had been brought up to assume only rich people 
paid) and the relatively minor irritations of war, like a reduc- 
tion of pleasure driving and the occasional shortage of 
rationed goods, the war worker’s economic position is better 
than it has been within living memory. It is doubtful that 
many workers would vote “ against ” President Roosevelt. In 
the Congressional elections of 1942 they stayed away from 
the polls in large numbers, strengthening by default the 
anti-administration forces in Congress. In November, how- 
ever, assuming (as everyone does) that President Roosevelt 
will be a candidate for re-election, there may possibly be a 
return of a little of the political verve of the industrial cities. 

It is in the leadership of the labour movement that con- 
fusion reigns. Bitter rivalries between the two main bodies 
of organised workers, the American Federation of Labour 
and the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and conflicts 
of interests within each of these parent bodies themselves, 
have established something of a record for complicated 
political situations. 

Two important labour leaders, John L. Lewis of the 


United Mine Workers and “Big Bill” Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters, are bitterly opposed to the re-election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It can be assumed that whoever the 
Republican Party nominates, Lewis and Hutcheson will still 
be against Roosevelt. They would have sulked in their tents 
if Wendell Willkie had become the Republican nominee, but 
they will come rushing to the aid of Governor Dewey. It 
cannot safely be assumed that either Lewis or Hutcheson 
would persuade his own union members (who number all 
told about 1,000,000) to follow this political advice. The coal 
miners in 1940 ignored the urgent plea of Lewis that they 
vote for Willkie. 

The United Mine Workers Union is unaffiliated, having 
been withdrawn from the CIO by Lewis in the latter’s feud 
with Philip Murray, the president of the CIO. Hutcheson is 
working to have the miners accepted for reaffiliation with the 
AFL, in which Hutcheson is a power. The obvious purpose 
of this move has been to consolidate the anti-Roosevelt 
forces in the labour movement within the AFL. Friends of 
the President in the AFL, notably Dan Tobin, head of 
the teamsters’ union, have so far blocked the return of Lewis 
and thus staved off the amalgamation of anti-Roosevelt 
forces during the early period of the election year. 

These political manceuvres have in turn set up a dispute 
between Tobin and Hutcheson, who, because of their large 
memberships, can together dominate the AFL, but who in 
a bitter enough fight could shake that organisation to its 
roots. Hutcheson recently issued a denunciation of the 
Roosevelt administration, declaring that labour wants a 
new man in the White House. Tobin’s answer was to commit 
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his union to a fourth term for Roosevelt, the first such un- 
qualified commitment from any of the large unions in the 
country. One of the newspapers published by the teamsters’ 
union added fuel to the factional fire in the AFL by taking 
note of Hutcheson’s observation that “labour wants a 
change,” and suggesting that “the kind of change labour 


needs is in its own leadership. If there must be any new 


presidents, let’s start with the Carpenters’ Union.” Mean- 
while, several local unions in the carpenters’ organisation 
have repudiated the anti-Roosevelt stand of their president. 

Within the CIO there is a confusing conflict of economic 
and political interests. Given a different set of circumstances 
surrounding the system of domestic economic controls, the 
CIO would have endorsed the President for a fourth term 
before now. This organisation has launched a political Action 
Committee, endowed it with $700,000, and placed it under 
the direction of Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. The committee has set up regional 
offices, and is conducting an intensive campaign ¢o get 
workers and their families registered and conscious of their 
duty to vote. While Hillman is an ardent supporter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Political Action Committee has 
emphasised its devotion to.“ New Deal Principles,” rather 
than to President Roosevelt himself. 

The railroad workers, who number about 1,250,000, and 
who are for the most part members of unions affiliated with 
no parent body, have already come close to the breaking 
point with President Roosevelt, over the wage crisis that 
occurred last Christmas. The railroad union leaders, that is, 
came close to the breaking point. There was division among 
these leaders themselves over support of the President’s 
arbitration of their wage dispute, so that not even this select 
group can present a unity of political attitudes. 

The AFL and the CIO are each and severally waging a 
fight to “adjust” wage controls. Because the President’s 
economic advisers, especially James F. Byrnes, the “ assis- 
tant president,” have turned a stern face toward the plea of 
labour to revise the “little steel formula” (under which 
wage rate increases are limited to 15 per cent above the rates 
prevailing on January 1, 1941), there is the germ of conflict 
here between the President and his labour leader friends, so 
long as the President’s advisers appear to have his blessing 
in their fight for rigid economic stabilisation policies. 

The leaders of the two great labour bodies, Philip Murray 
of the CIO and William Green of the AFL, are in a manner 
of speaking victims of their own unswerving loyalty to the 
President. The President knows that they have no rival to 
turn to with their political affections, and thus has allowed 
his advisers to tread heavily at times upon the toes of the 
labour leaders. But for all the germs of conflict between the 
labour leaders and the President, it seems highly unlikely 
that they could or would support another candidate in the 
coming elections. If the labour leaders’ distress at the lack 
of favours from the White House reaches the extreme stage, 
they would at the worst simply decline to participate actively 
in the Presidential election. This would be rather difficult 
for the CIO’s Political Action Committee, dedicated as 
it is to the preservation of “New deal principles.” How- 
ever, it is difficult to believe that the President would permit 
a serious estrangement between himself and his two friends, 
Murray and Green. His genius for compromise and _last- 
minute conciliation would probably muddle him through 
this situation. 

Although there is little question that the rank and file of 
labour, CIO, AFL, or independent, are supporters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, from force of habit if for no other reason, 
the political atmosphere has increased the bitterness of 
rivalry between the two parent organisations. On the lower 
organisation levels, AFL local unions and city central bodies 
had begun to participate with the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee in efforts to have workers register, and to lay the 
groundwork for the defeat of certain reactionary members of 
Congress who were re-elected by small margins in 1942, in 
the year of labour’s great political apathy. Those AFL 
organisations which attempted to collaborate on the political 
front with the CIO have been officially reproved by Presi- 
dent Green, and ordered to withdraw from their position 
under pain of expulsion from the AFL. The theory for this 
action is the “ non-partisan ” tradition of the parent body of 
the AFL, but Washington observers profess to see the 
heavy hand of “ Big Bill” Hutcheson behind the move. 

As for the men with the lunch buckets, they have been 
ruminating for eleven years with the thought “look what 
Roosevelt done for labour.” If the weather is not too in- 
clement on the November election day, they will probably 
go to the polls, and if they go they will probably vote for 
F. D. R. 
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American Notes 


The Road Back 


There was an encouraging area of agreement between 
the demobilisation plans made public under the names of 
Mr Baruch and Senator George; and this has led to an early, 
if tentative, compromise, on the main issue between them, 
whether Congress or the Administration is to lay down 
a policy and supervise its execution. The Senate this week 
sent to the House the George-Murray Bill for contract 
termination, the aspect of demobilisation which has received 
the bulk of attention so far, It carries a provision for the 
creation of a separate Office of Demobilisation, to be re- 
sponsible to Congress, and in this respect it represents a 
concession by the Administration, for the Baruch Report 
urged that the unscrambling should be done by the same 
agencies that made the omelette. It appears, however, that 
the Senate is willing to see the new office headed by Mr 
Byrnes, who, as head of the Office of War Mobilisation, 
would have had the controlling voice under the Baruch 
plan ; and it has been agreed that Mr Clayton, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s appointee as Surplus Property Administrator, should 
be allowed to continue his work experimentally, until 
sufficient experience is accumulated to lay down an effective 
national policy. At one time there appeared to be a feeling in 
Congress that the President had acted with such speed in 
putting the Baruch Plan into execution that the legislature 
might be deprived even of its function as watchdog ; and it 
is good news that the rivalry between Capitol Hill and the 
White House to control demobilisation shows signs of such 
early and amicable solution. The Senate Bill follows the 
main lines of the Baruch recommendations—liberal treatment 
of contractors, speedy settlement of claims, and generous 
provision for loans to avoid any delay in the resumption of 
peacetime production. Despite a plea from Senator Kilgore, 
no provision for discharged employees is included. This 
problem of manpower reconversion, which includes the issue 
of dismissal pay versus broadening the unemployment in- 
surance laws, will be tackled separately in the near future. 


* * *x 


Hornet’s Nest 


, It is becoming clear that the Administration made a 
bad political mistake in its handling of the Montgomery 
Ward case, and one for which it may pay heavily in 
November. Since Mr. Avery’s historic exit, it has over- 
shadowed all other topics in the press; and as the news- 
papers are predominantly conservative, and on no subject 
more so than labour relations, it is the case for the com- 
pany which has been put before the country rather than 
that for the government. The controversy is still in its 
formative stages. One question of fact has been decided this 
week, when the election was held to determine whether the 
union involved is indeed the choice of the employees, 
despite the heavy turnover in staff. It resulted in a victory 
for the union. A court decision also is expected on 
the hotly disputed question whether the Government 
had theelegal authority to order the taking over of the 
company. It was Mr Biddle’s contention that the Presi- 
dent had such power, not only under the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike law, but under the Constitution ; and it is this 
which has lent colour to the conservatives’ fear that now 
“not even the corner grocery is safe.” Much hangs on 
whether Montgomery Ward can properly be classified as 
a war industry. There is no doubt that it produces essen- 
tial civilian items, such as farm machinery for both home 
and Lend-Lease consumption and that it has, for that 
reason, obtained priorities for material ; but there is a dis- 
inclination to regard the mail-order house as a war in- 
dustry under the terms of the Anti-Strike Act. Mr Jesse 
Jones’s hasty return of the company’s properties to the 
management this week, and the earlier withdrawal of the 
army, will hardly subdue the agitation. Should the Federal 
Court in Chicago uphold Mr Biddle’s interpretation of the 
President’s powers, there is little deubt that the case will 
be pursued to the Supreme Court, where, in time, the 
question of Presidential powers, Montgomery Ward’s 


status, and the authority of the War Labour Board will be 
threshed out. But the damage has been done. There has 
seldom been a more deadly shot than that of Mr Avery’s 
military bearers. Governor Dewey has been presented with 
a magnificent issue, involving abuse of the constitution, the 
disregard of property rights, and favouritism to labour. 
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Solid South 


In ordinary times the renomination in the Florida 
and Adabama primaries of two Democrats—Senator Pepper 
and Senator Hill—who stand firmly behind a Democratic 
President would hardly be news. But under present condi- 
tions the Administration has cause for rejoicing. It had been 
feared by the Democrats, and hoped by the Republicans, 
that Senators Pepper and Hill, both Administration stal- 
warts, might be repleced by anti-Roosevelt Democrats, thus 
swelling the bloc in Congress which feels free to vote with 
the Republicans and proving the strength of sentiment 
against the fourth term. It now appears that the “ revolt” 
of the Democratic bloc in Congress has not spread percep- 
tibly to the grass roots. There are more non-partisan grounds 
for congratulation. The South, whose representation is made 
up largely of conservative old Southern gentlemen, on the 
one hand, and rabble rousers on the other, has great need 
of representatives like Senator Pepper and Senator Hill. 
Mr Pepper has made himself a spear-head for a 
number of good causes ; he was an indefatigable supporter 
of aid to Britain and collaboration in the dark days 
when they were less popular than they are now. Senator 
Hill, another internationalist, was an author of the Hill- 
Hatch-Burton-Ball resolution of last summer. The Demo- 
crats have triumphantly seized on these—and other—early 
primary results as proof that the country will demand a 
continuation of Mr Roosevelt’s leadership. In fact, the cam- 
paign, minus its main actor, has already been launched by 
Mr Hannegan and Senator Barkley. There never has been 
any doubt that Mr Roosevelt could have the nomination by 
acclamation if he wished it. But the South has. special 
reasons, among which habit is not the least, for remaining 
regular. One is the popularity of the President’s foreign 
policy ; another the race question. Despite the President’s 
Commission to ensure equal treatment for negroes in in- 
dustry, and even despite the poisonous rumours concerning 
Mrs Roosevelt and her interest in negro advancement, the 
Republicans remain the party of negro emancipation ; and 
their recent gains among the negroes in places as far apart 
as Harlem and Kentucky will not endear them to the sup- 
porters of white supremacy. The South must feel about the 
Democratic party something akin to Franklin’s observation 
“If we don’t hang together we shall all hang separately.” 
One of the main obstacles to Mr Roosevelt’s Fourth Term— 
his ill-health—appears to have melted away in the Carolina 
sunshine. Nevertheless, the Republicans, always conspicu- 
ously solicitous over the President’s health, and his ability 
to carry his heavy burden, will hammer away at Mr 
Dewey’s indictment of “tired war leaders.” In fact, Mr 
Dewey’s phrase is rather like the visible part of an iceberg ; 
the largest and most dangerous portion—in this case the 
inevitable whispering campaign—is out of sight. 


* t * 
The Hyphenates 


The case for the Poles against the Russians has been 
espoused nowhere more warmly than in the United States, 
not only because of the existence of substantial numbers of 
Americans of Polish descent, but also because of a belief, 
often genuine, although admittedly sometimes politically 
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inspired, that the Polish-Russian boundary dispute provides 
the test-case par excellence of Allied war aims. There is 
a sombre significance, therefore, in the appearance this week 
in four outstanding newspapers of leaders warning Americans 
of Polish descent to put their Americanism first and to re- 
frain from “ meddling ” in American politics in the further- 
ance of Polish interests. Two events have combined to 
disturb American public opinion. One is the violence of the 
Polish agitation over the granting of passports to Father 
Orlemanski and Professor Lange to visit the Soviet Union ; 
the other a report published in P.M. to the effect that the 
Department of Justice has discovered evidence, in the books 
of the Polish Information Centre in New York, that the 
Polish Government-in-Exile has attempted to stir up anti- 
Roosevelt feeling among American citizens of foreign origin. 
The Poles can hardly help being aware of holding the 
balance of power in certain large cities in some of the key 
states like New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Some 
Poles, notably those headed by M. Matuszewski, have been 
persuaded that their strategic position might be used to 
do a deal with the Republicans, thus reversing the traditional 
Polish adherence to Mr Roosevelt. Colonel McCormick, 
who can hardly be suspected of disinterested devotion to 
the cause of Polish independence, has been very generous 
with space in the Tribune. In the narrowest sense, the 
political sagacity of such an alliance is dubious ; campaign 
promises are notoriously inflated currency, and Colonel 
McCormick is a thorny bed-fellow. But there can be no 
doubt that in the long run this relatively small group of 
Polish-Americans have done real disservice to the cause 
they serve and their fellow Polish-Americans, During the last 
war it was the hyphenates of German extraction who were 
suspect and persecuted. There is a danger this time that 
resentment may be turned against the hyphenates of friendly 
origin, if some of their members are imprudent enough to 
spread the belief that they put Polish, Finnish, or Lithua- 
nian interests ahead of those of their adopted country. 


x * * 


Mr Lewis and the AFL 


Mr John Lewis has grown weary of being left waiting 
at the church. This week, in a sharply worded letter, he 
has withdrawn his application for the reinstatement of the 
United Mine Workers in the American Federation of 
Labour and asked for his money back. One of the main 
difficulties in readmitting the Mine Workers was the status 
of its Local 50, organised during the period of separation, 
which could hardly be reconciled with the jurisdictional 
rights of other established AFL unions. Mr Lewis, how- 
ever, has chosen to blame Administration politicians, “ who 
are opposed for political reasons to unity in the ranks of 
labour,” for the postponement of the nuptials. In view of 
persistent rumours that Mr Lewis hoped to deliver the 
AFL vote to the Republicans, it can hardly be imagined 
that the Administration would have exerted pressure on 
the Federation to re-admit him ; but it hardly seems neces- 
sary to look much further than the violence of his present 
attempts to discredit the AFL as a “political company 
union ” to understand why it hesitated so long to slaughter 
the fatted calf for such a very prodigal son. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


French Faith 


OUR years of defeat and captivity have resulted in a 

general impoverishment of France. The industries of 
France, of which so many specialised in the production of 
consumers’ goods, have been thrown back in their develop- 
ment. French industrial technique has not benefited— 
except very rarely in factories working directly for Ger- 
many—from the progress that has taken place under the 
impact of war in the belligerent countries. France’s agri- 
culture is in decline owing to the dilapidation of its equip- 
ment, to the decrease in the number of cattle and, above all, 
to German loot. The finances of France present a picture of 
monetary chaos and the inflation of the national debt. Nor 
has the impact of war upon French economy yet spent 
itself ; it cannot be measured precisely before the final 
liberation of France. 

Economic ruin is a ruthless foe of orthodoxy. It is not 
surprising to see that very few Frenchmen th‘nk about the 
economic reconstruction of their country in orthodox and 
traditional terms. Nearly all French economic thought— 
whether expressed in underground papers in France itself 
or in periodicals published abroad—seems to be engaged 
in the search for some short cut that will allow their country 
to make good the enormous leeway accumulated in the last 
five years. 

This is not to say that Frenchmen are discussing the 
problems of their economic future with any great, precision 
or concreteness. On the contrary, most of this economic 
discussion has been remarkably vague. No clear trends or 
ideas seem to have crystallised. What has taken shape is an 
economic mood rather than an economic theory. There 
has been a general, and not unnatural tendency to view 
critically the experiences of the Third Republic in econo- 
mics as well as in politics. 


The End of Peasant France 


Traditionally, for instance, an “equilibrium between 
industry and agriculture” was regarded as the outstanding 
feature of French economy. The “soundness” of French 
economic relations was then seen in the fact that France 
had not given itself to the “excesses of industrialisation ”; 
that the medium and small size enterprise still retained a 
strong position ; and that the farmer had not become the 
Cinderella of the nation. The Second German War (the 
third for Frenchmen) revealed the drawbacks of that “ equi- 
librium.” The industrial potential of France proved inade- 
quate to cope with the tasks of modern warfare, quite apart 
from the social and political factors which accounted for 
the fact that even the existing potential was not properly 
utilised. It is.very natural indeed that many Frenchmen 
are now ready to renounce their old pride in the extent to 
which their country had retained its rural and peasant-like 
character. Post-war France will have to make a tremendous 
effort in industrialisation ; this seems to be the first and 
common conclusion. ; 

Under the Third Republic, the economic ties between 
Metropolitan and Overseas France were fairly loose, in spite 
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in the State 


of the relatively high degree of political control from the 
centre. The division of labour between manufacturing and 
primary production on an Empire scale was markedly un- 
derdeveloped. Metropolitan France was to all intents and 
purposes treated as a separate entity. Hence the concern 
to maintain the “ balance ” between industry and agricul- 
ture within its framework. The new concept of a more in- 
tensively industrialised France would lead to a more inten- 
sive development of agriculture in the colonies and depen- 
dencies. In other words, Metropolitan France could not 
maintain and strengthen its economy without a radical 
revision of its colonial policy. An undercurrent of such a 
new Empire-mindedness has manifested itself in all the 
French economic schemes of the last few years, even in the 
grotesque Vichy plans which were designed to meet the 
demands of economic collaboration with Germany. It would 
be premature to speak of any Gaullist economic doctrine ; 
but an emphasis on Empire economy also appears in all the 
statements of economic policy that have come from Gaullist 
quarters. 

The need for a re-division of labour between Metro- 
politan and Overseas France leads back to the controversy 
over private and state enterprise. Here the significant 
feature is the extent to which free enterprise in its classical 
form has lost its appeal. L’étatisme seems to be the 
common denominator of the economic inclinations, if not 
the actually stated views of moderates, Gaullists, Socialists, 
and Communists. True, there are differences in emphasis. 
Some would give more scope to private enterprise than 
others. Some would give more scope to state intervention 
than to state ownership. But nearly all seem to agree on 
the need of a combination of three forms: state enterprise, 
state intervention and private enterprise. While, on the Left, 
the Communists and the Socialists have undoubtedly made 
very significant concessions from the old programmes of 
socialisation, the Right looks as if it had deserted the 
temple of unrestricted private property. Nearly all agree 
that, left to the unregulated mechanism of demand and 
supply, French economy would not be able to stand on its 
feet again, let alone to re-organise and expand. 

The question may be asked whether this common de- 
nominator of étatisme does not hide many equivocations and 
misunderstandings which time is bound to bring into the 
open. The motives behind the new faith in étatisme are 
widely different. From the point of view of the “ moderates,” 
who have not abandoned all faith in private enterprise, 
state intervention and state control appear to be the indis- 
pensable’ factor of discipline and unity during the process 
of regeneration. Private enterprise remains the ultimate 
goal ; but, in its weakness and exhaustion, due to war and 
defeat, it must lean on the state. True, nobody can say at 
what point or at what time the rescuing réle of the state 
may come to an end. Nor can a complete withdrawal of 
the state from the economic field be expected. 


National and Socialist Economics 

Another motive behind the seemingly common faith in 
étatisme is national justice. The Popular Front inscribed on 
its banners, the struggle against the “ two hundred families 
that owned France.” The expropriation of the two hundred 
families was the popular slogan of social revolution. The 
two hundred families, it is said now, have collaborated with 
the enemy on the basis of “ business as usual.” Their expro- 
priation appears no longer as the programme of a social 
revolution, but as the demand of national justice. It seems 
certain that, couched in patriotic rather than sccialistic terms, 
this demand commands a wider measure of popular sup- 
port than it did in the years of the Popular Front. What 
in 1936 appeared to the great non-political mass of the 
petite bourgeoisie and of the peasants as a provecative act 
of civil war may now seem to be merely part of the great 
national purge that is to cleanse France from traitors and 
collaborators. . 

On the other hand, the socialist programme, dressed up 
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in patriotic trimmings, probably carries with it the seeds of 
its own defeat, simply because it is not true that all the two 
hundred families have been involved in collaboration with 
the enemy. Some big business groups have been against 
collaboration. Others have maintained the attitude of 
attentisme. Still others will probably claim that they have 
collaborated only under duress. Even so, the new scope for 
state ownership and state control will probably be large 
if only because the government of liberated France will be 
the only possible successor to the German concerns that 
have acquired substantial participating interests in French 
industry and banking. 

Still another motive behind [‘étatisme is military. The 
revival of France’s military grandeur—the central point in 
General de Gaulle’s own political programme—is hardly 
possible without a more or less permanent enlargement of 
the field of state economy. The military motive mingles 
with the patriotic and social. No clear line of demarcation 
between them can possibly be drawn. More important still, 
as long as the economic programmes are drawn up either 
in the somewhat artificial atmosphere of exile and Algiers, 
or in the condensed atmosphere of underground movements, 
the divergence in motives is still not much more than 
academic. The touch of an exiled or underground radicalism 
inevitably colours general principles proclaimed by the 
various political groups. It is only in contact with the reality 
of a country’s daily economic life that the true meaning of 
programmes and motives can reveal itself. The test of the 
new étatisme, therefore still lies ahead. 


Canadian Air Transport 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


CANADA is the first country in the world to outline the kind 
of international air authority its Government believes to be 
necessary in the future and, at the same time, to indicate with 
precision how it proposes itself to participate in future 
international air services. The new Canadian Air Transport 
Board represents an important development in domestic 
supervision and control of aviation. Canada’s proposal for 
an international air authority was disclosed in Ottawa after 
important details of it leaked out elsewhere. It rejects the 
operation of air services by an international board or com- 
mission, which would be a licensing and regulating authority 
only. 

Since the report on Canadian air transport policy in The 
Economist on May 1, 1943, developments have come in 
rapid succession. Trans-Canada Air Lines has expanded 
its services, now operating across the North Atlantic. The 
Royal Canadian Air Force, with its own air transport com- 
mand, is carrying its own traffic in many parts of the world 
and, in addition, its mail squadron is carrying mail to 
Canadian forces on several fronts. The Canadian Govern- 
ment recently purchased all American-built installations in 
military airports anywhere in Canada, including United 
States wartime construction in the northwest, on the staging 
route to Asia, and in the northeast, on the European route. 
Lastly, it has been announced that contracts will be let, to 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, for the construction of 
Douglas DC-4 aircraft for TCA domestic service after 
the war. 

International operation of air routes is now regarded 
in Ottawa as unlikely to attract much support from the 
governments which are now discussing aviation policy. The 
Australian and New Zealand Governments are the only 
exceptions, both of whose Prime Ministers have advocated 
the principle. during their visits to North America. The 
international authority proposed by Canada would issue 
licenses to air companies designated by member govern- 
ments. Thus the “chosen instrument” policy would be 
recognised. Places on the Assembly of the air authority 
would be available to all nations, large and small, with 
voting strength in proportion to aviation interests. Voting 
powers would be calculated every three years. The board 
of directors, 12 in number, elected for six years and retiring 
in rotation, would obviously be dominated by the great 
powers. The whole arrangement is an example of what 
Ottawa calls “ the functional principle,” which has become 
the foundation of official Canadian views on world organisa- 
tions of th‘s kind. Licensing to restrict uneconomic duplica- 
tion, control of rates and flights, uniform safety regulations 
and related matters would be handled by the air authority. 
But air services between contiguous countries would be 
removed, for bilateral agreement. Finally, the Canadian 
doctrine of freedom of the air goes further than most recent 
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statements in other countries. Canada would concede the 
right of innocent passage, the right of landing for non- 
traffic purposes, and the right to handle two-way traffic 
originating in, or destined for, the owner state. 

Meanwhile, in his statement of March 17th, Mr Howe, 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply, stated domestic air 
policy in unequivocal terms. His declaration of Government 
policy to divorce air-line companies from railway companies 
meant that Trans-Canada Air Lines (TCA) would be 
severed from Canadian National Railways, and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines (CPA) from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
It it this that has become the most contentious feature 
of the policy. An equally new departure is the divorce of air 
transport regulation from the old Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and the creation of the new Air Transport Board. 
As it stands, TCA remains Canada’s chosen instrument 
upon international air routes and upon main trunk lines 
inside Canada. The feeder line services, mostly extending 
into northern Canada, which have been run largely by 
CPA, will now revert to smaller private companies. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, a monopoly in the field of 
feeder lines, had come to challenge the TCA in its trunk 
line field. At least, that is the implication of CPA develop- 
ment in which, by adding a few connecting lines, a full net- 
work of air services across Canada, was coming into sight. 
That Canada cannot support two competing transcontinental 
air services, is accepted with little argument. What is less 
certain is the wisdom of reversing the consolidation of north- 
land feeder service carried out by the Canadian Pacific com- 
pany since 1940. Mr Howe has proposed that expansion in 
this field should be reserved for airmen returning from 
the war. This would probably involve considerab!e Govern- 
ment assistance in the formation of new, small companies. 
Referring to “ the chaotic conditions produced by destructive 
competition between a number of small air line companies, 
chiefly in northern Canada,” Mr D. C. Coleman, president 
of CPR, said: “The Canadian Pacific then, with the en- 
couragement and approval of the Government, undertook 
to acquire control of a number of competing air lines and 
consolidate their position.” In spite of this, the CPR has 
lost money on its air lines. 

The new policy will not become operative until one year 
after the end of the war. Allowing for possible change, it 
is apparent that the principle of monopoly operation of 
transcontinental lines will persist. It was universally ap- 
proved in 1937, when TCA was created. Moreover, little 
chance is seen that the Government policy or public opinion 
in favour of TCA as the sole chosen instrument of Canada 
in flying on international routes, should change. The divorce 
of air lines from railways, modelled after the United States 
precedent contained in the 1938 Aeronautics Act, will mean 
added cost to the air lines in providing their own ticket 
offices, traffic solicitation services, and related facilities. There 
is, Moreover, an argument that national benefits are found in 
substantial collaboration between various forms of trans- 
portation, rather than in absolute divorce. This then is one 
of the chief weaknesses in the new policy. The other is that 
profitable operation of small private companies on side-line 
routes is unlikely, since all air lines so far require public 
aid in the form of subsidy. The place which CPA is being 
ordered to vacate may have to be, in the long run, filled by 
a public monopoly. 
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‘<Stabilisation’’ in Finland 


At the beginning of the protracted Finnish-Russian peace 
negotiations which reached no decision, the general economic 
situation in Finland suggested that, during 1943, the efforts 
to establish some sort of stability in finance and production 
had not been entirely unsuccessful. Total expenditure for 
civil administration and the war increased to Fm. 30,000 
million against Fm. 27,000 million in 1942. Notes in cir- 
culation amounted at the end of the year to Fm. 10.840 
million, almost the same as at the end of 1942. The large 
deficit on the Budget was covered by loans and by a com- 
pulsory war loan akin to a capital levy, which had yielded 
Fm. 1,800 million by the end of 1943. For the current 
year no change in taxation has been announced, and the 
introduction of a special war profits tax was rejected in 
favour of another compulsory war loan. ; 

Towards the end of the year a comprehensive system of 
price control was instituted which generally prohibits any 
rise in prices above the level of July, 1943. Wages were 
increased by 4 per cent, which is still only a fraction of the 
previous increase in prices ; and price subsidies had to be 
increased considerably to keep prices down. The country 
is largely dependent on imports of foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials, particularly fuel, iron and steel and textiles. 
Steadily rising import prices have been an important source 
of the tendency of internal prices to rise. It was officially esti- 
mated that, during 1943, import prices rose by 30 per cent, 
and that, during the whole war period, they have risen by 
rou. OO per cent. 

= nt on the other hand, rose by only Io per 
cent during 1943 and by 150 per cent between the autumn 
of 1939 and the end of 1943. The normal method of adjust- 
ment by changing the exchange rate could not be used 
because Germany is forced to maintain, almost at any price, 
the artificial exchange rates established in foreign trade 
relations with the occupied and sate'lite countries. The 
Finnish Parliament therefore passed a Bill setting up a 
Price Compensation Fund. The Bill became law in April, 
and a special committee regulates the collection of levies 
on export prices and the payment of subsidies out of these 
levies to reduce import prices. ; 

Roughly three-quarters of Finland’s foreign trade is con- 
ducted with Germany. Total trade in the last two years 
has been as follows: 


(In million Finmarks) 


Import 

Imports Exports Surplus 
eee ee er 11,700 6,000 5,700 
PUEDE b ae ehicnere asks sss 12,900 8,700 4,200 


If the large increase in import prices is taken into account, 
the figures suggest that the volume of imports fell again, 
whereas the volume of exports actually increased. It seems 
that German grain deliveries to Finland were slightly 
smaller than in 1942, but increased at the beginning of 1944. 
There is no doubt that exports of metals, mainly copper, 
nickel and a number of ferro alloys, especially ferro-silicon 
and ferro-molybdenum, increased. The wood and timber 
industry manufactured considerable quantities of pre- 
fabricated wooden houses, huts and barracks, mainly for 
delivery to Germany and South-Eastern Europe. As a 
result of Finnish deliveries, Hungary has now begun to 
build wooden houses and Germany has been supplied with 
millions of wooden soles for shoes. 

The leading cellulose and timber manufacturers, the 
Enso-Gutzeit concern, reported a slight increase in pro- 
duction in 1943, although several of its works had to be 
closed down for lack of machinery and labour. Occasional 
figures indicate that the number of workers employed in 
felling timber fell by almost one-third during 1943. The 
preparation of firewood and the clearing of forests in order 
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to increase the arable acreage has largely been done either 
by conscripted labour or by a voluntary labour service. The 
decrease in the number of workers engaged in forestry and 
the tightening of labour conscription suggests, however, 
that labour has been diverted to agriculture and industry, 
especially to the iron and steel and metal industries. The 
number of effectives in the army has probably fallen, and 
military activities seem to have been mostly rather in the 
nature of frontier patrols. This has made possible a some- 
what greater agricultural and industrial effort. 

Before the war, Finland had an iron and steel capacity 
amounting to roughly 100,000 tons. Actual production, how- 
ever, was much smaller. During the war operations in the 
two main steel works have been stepped up, but the main 
effort has been directed towards expanding nickel production 
in the Petsamo areas and towards the mining and refining 
of copper, molybdenum, chromium, wolfram and manganese 
ore. These activities are of the greatest interest to Germany, 
and very little labour or raw materials have been left for 
keeping the small textile industry going. As in other northern 
countries, the greater use of peat for fuel and as a raw 
material for manufacturing synthetic petrol has meant that 
more labour has been needed. 

Since the beginning of the war the agricultural industry 
has declined because of the loss of imported feeding-stuffs, 
on which the relatively large livestock and dairy industry 
depended. War itself has also put valuable agricultural land 
out of use. Harvest, measured in “fodder units,” show a 
big falling-off. 


(In million fodder units) 


Average harvest, 1931/35 .............. 3,300 

EE k.d6 een euneeee 2,400 
ceCteeid heaved hs ek eh enous cesses 2,200 
RRR eR bEY SEEN Se O0hs a ebhonnen cs 3,000 


The improvement in 1943, the first since the beginning 
of the war, is largely the result of extending the acreage 
under grain and potatoes. Yet essential imports of bread 
grain for the year 1943-44 are still estimated at some 
230,000 tons, which will probably not be fully covered by 
imports from Germany ‘or, rather, Hungary. Any further 
expansion of the acreage seems to be impossible because 
of the shortage of labour, draught animals and fertilisers. 
Supplies of fats and sugar in some occupied European 
countries is below the necessary standards. The butter 
supply depends largely on imports from Denmark. The 
general level of economic activity is comparatively low, but 
some measures designed to stabilise them at this low leve! 
have undoubtedly been successful. 


Letter to the Editor 


Depreciation Allowances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I do not think that your new article an the subject 
takes the matter any further. 

You rightly criticise the “accounting principle” under 
which the initial cost of equipment is written off, but not its 
replacement value. But the delusion of fixed money value is 
so deeply rooted in business in general and the accounting 
profession in particular, that you can hardly blame the fiscai 
practice for following suit. 

Moreover, business might gain (in times of falling prices) 
just as well as lose under this system. In times of rising 
prices, when the method might be held to retard re-equip- 
ment, the “inducement to invest” is likely to be strong 
enough to override such handicap. The “ accounting prin- 
ciple” as used by the Inland Revenue results in anti-cyclical 
(i.e., desirable) equalisation. 

Your new point seems to be that any anticipation’ of 
depreciation allowances, such as now introduced by the 
Exchequer, may be equivalent to a genuine increase, if no 
profits ere made at a later period. If this uncertainty of 
future profits from which write-off would be allowed by the 
Inland Revenue is considered as the main obstacle to rapid 
re-equipment, surely the answer is not an initial write-off of 
20 per cent, but some concession to firms which make a loss. 
equivalent to the fiscal concessions to a profitable firm. A 
straight subsidy rather than an increase in permitted rates 
of depreciation would seem to be called for. 

Yours faithfully, 
‘The University, Manchester. H. W. SINGER. 
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THE MESSAGE WENT THROUGH 


All wars have one battle in common, the battle 
of communications. It opens with the declara- 
tion of war and ends only when the last shot 
has been fired. 

In spite of enemy action, Cable and Wireless 
communication has never faltered. As the 
tempo of war rises so does the number of 
messages flashed across the world. 
Approximately two million words pass through 
the central telegraph station of Cable and 
Wireless every day. 

To meet the growth in traffic, forty-five new 
transmitting stations have been put into service 
since the war and more are being added. 
Because of this foresight and bold planning the 
messages still go through. 
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WHEN will you 
get “Black Magic 


again ? 
[WE GIVE YOU ONE GUESS} 


All the nice things that used to be in Black Magic 
Chocolates — are they dead ? 

No. 

They exist. 

But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
they are. 

The Mauritius sugar that gave the tang to the 
Black Magic caramel — it’s in Mauritius. 

The Valencia almonds that went into the Black 
Magic truffle-and-nougat and montelimar — 
they’re in Valencia. 


Brazil is no longer where the nuts come from. 
It’s where the nuts stay. 

Venezuela no longer sends us its peculiar fruity 
cocoa beans. It sends us petrol. 

We didn’t use petrol in Black Magic. 

All the nice things are in all the nice places— 
except Britain. 

They'll come again. When they do, so will 
Black Magic. 


You can call that a threat or a promise, as you 
please. 
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12/10d. a hundred, the cost is very little more than that of ordinary 
standard brands. 
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T= British motor industry is faced with the choice 
between the alternatives of remaining content with the 
home market and a comparatively small and specialised 
export trade, mainly to the Empire, and of making a bid for 
a leading position on the world markets. The one course 
would mean the continuation of a safety-first policy, with 
a home market doubly protected by an import duty and a 
horse-power tax. The other would involve a policy of expan- 
sion with an element of risk, but with far greater prospects. 
At no time since the birth of the industry has the second 
and more courageous policy offered better prospects than 
it will offer after the war. The production of cars has been 
virtually suspended for several years in all major producing 
countries ; a substantial proportion of existing vehicles will 
be worn out at the end of the war ; the satisfaction of the 
pent-up replacement demand and of the demand from pro- 
spective new owners is a task that would occupy even the 
huge American industry for several years. The size of the 
prospective demand after the war is such as to provide the 
industry in this country with the opportunity of establishing 
a strong foothold on the world’s markets. That the industry 
should make a bold attempt to gain such a foothold is not 
merely in its own interests, but it is also in the national 
interest in that a substantial expansion in the export of 
motor-cars would assist in offsetting any reduction in the 
exports of the older industries, such as coal and cotton. 
Before the war, in 1938, the value of exports was £7.3 million 
for private cars and £3.9 million for commercial vehicles ; 
in the same year exports of coal amounted to £37.4 million 
and those of cotton goods to £49.7 million. 

No doubt the industry will have no difficulty in securing a 
temporary foothold on foreign markets after the war ; for 
a time the market in cars will be a seller’s market. But, as 
Sir John Anderson pointed out in his Budget speech on 
April 25th, “ we must not abuse that opportunity by taking 
a short view.” The aim of the motor industry should be to 
take advantage of its opportunity in securing a permanent 
expansion in its exports to foreign countries, “rather than 
to snatch quick gains in a seller’s market.” It will only 
achieve this aim if it produces the kind of cars overseas 
buyers want, at competitive prices; that is to say, bigger 
cars as attractive to buyers in design, quantity and price as 
American cars. 

If the industry chooses a bold policy of expansion and 
decides to go all out for a leading place in world markets it 
will have to create the conditions of expansion. The first 
condition is a home demand for the kind of car which is 
suitable for export as a means towards the realisation of the 
economies of large-scale production. This would involve 
the replacement of the present system of motor taxation, 
which concentrates home demand on the small car and 
cramps the style of the designer, by one that would stimu- 
late home demand for bigger cars and free the designer 
from his present handicaps. The second condition is the 
achievement of costs comparable to American levels, by 
the adoption of the most economical methods of assembly, 
and by a concerted drive designed to secure raw materials, 
parts and fittings at the lowest possible cost. 

-Although topography and short distances have played a 
part in concentrating home demand on the small car, the 
horse~power tax, combined with a rising petrol tax, have 
powerfully reinforced this trend. Few motorists, if any, 
would not willingly exchange a small, cramped car for a 
bigger one if a bigger one did not cost appreciably more to 

_ buy and to run. The trend towards the small car has been 
a consistent one. In 1927, half of all sales of new cars were 
cars of 12 horse-power and less, and barely a quarter con- 
sisted of vehicles of 10 and fewer horse-power ; by 1938, 
the proportion had risen to more than three-quarters for 
cars up to 12 horse-power, and to nearly two-thirds for 
vehicles up to 10 horse-power. It is true that the horse-power 
tax remained stable at £1 per horse-power between 1921 
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and 1934 and was actually reduced to 15s. in 1935 before it 
was raised to its present level of 25s. in 1940. But, since a 
large proportion of the new motorists cqnsisted of persons 
of small means, the stability of the tax does not disprove its 
deterrent effect on the purchase of bigger cars. The reintro- 
duction of the petrol tax in 1928 at the rate of 4d. per gallon 
—it had been repealed in 1921—and its advance, mainly for 
revenue reasons, to 8d. per gallon in, 1931 and to 9d. per 
gallon in 1938 naturally accentuated the motorist’s bias in 
favour of the small car. 

At the present time, as Sir John Anderson pointed out in 
the House of Commons on April 25th, “it is almost 
impossible to sacrifice revenue ”; nor did he see any advan- 
tage in a redistribution of total taxation between the horse- 
power tax and the petrol duty. In suggesting a revision of 
taxation, the motor industry is, therefore, limited, at least 
for the present, to a reconsideration of the horse-power 
tax which, during the year ended November, 1938, yielded 
£16.8 million, equivalent to an average of £8.78 per car. But 
even within these limits, some of the obstacles in the way 
of the designer and of the demand for bigger cars can be 
removed. The substitution of a horse-power tax based on 
the capacity instead of the diameter of the bore of the 
cylinder would free designers from the need to produce 
freak engines. But it would do little more. The best solution 
would be to abolish the tax and to substitute for it an annual 
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licence duty on the original wholesale price of the car— 
the yield of the duty to be the same in the aggregate 
as at present. This would not merely free the designer from 
his present handicap, but it would appreciably reduce the 
tax on cheap big cars and thus stimulate the demand for 
them. The tax on luxury cars would be heavier, especially on 
the small cars, but this is unlikely to have a serious effect 
on the demand for them; besides, it would remove the 
anomaly of the present horse-power tax, which weighs most 
heavily on the motorist of small means. The effect of the 
change would probably be to encourage the demand for a 
cheap big car and to leave the demand for luxury cars vir- 
tually unchanged. This would, of course, reduce the pro- 
tection now enjoyed by the British manufacturer. But he 
would still have the import duty of 43} per cent, which 
ought to be enough in all conscience. And in any case, 
there is little risk of heavy imports for many years, so great 
will be the domestic demands on the capacity of the Ameri- 
can industry. 

This is not the occasion for an elaboration of detailed 
tax schedules appropriate to an annual licence tax based on 
the wholesale price of cars. The simplest method would 
probably be to apply the tax only to new cars and to con- 
tinue taxing the existing one,—most of which will, in any 
case, be due for early replacement—on the present horse- 
power. basis. An analysis, by wholesale value, of the cars 
sold in, say, 1938 would show the rate of tax that would 
have to be imposed in order to secure the same revenue as 
the existing horse-power tax. An allowance would 
have to be made for the rise in costs—the costs of 
production are expected to be between 40 and §0 per 
cent higher after the war—in order to avoid overtaxation. 
The rate of tax could be expressed as a percentage 

of the original wholesale price of the car or chassis. A 
' schedule would have to be drawn up showing the 
agreed value for every type of car or chassis—but this 
‘would not be a very large task. The rate of duty, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the agreed value, might be left 
unchanged for, say, the first three years of the life of each 
car ; during each of the subsequent four years, it might be 
reduced by small stages, but after the seventh year the 
rate of tax might be maintained unchanged in order to speed 
the car to the scrap heap. The principle of a licence tax, 
expressed as a percentage of the original wholesale value 
of the car, could be applied in more than one way—and it 
might, with advantage, be extended to goods vehicles. The 
rate of tax might be uniform for all new cars, whether big 
or small, expensive or cheap; or it might be on a scale 
ascending with the value of the car after a given limit in 
order to provide an additional stimulus to the purchase of 
the kind of cars that can best be exported. This, obviously, 
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Speculation 


The very sharp expansion in stock market activity, 
following the opening of the Budget, carried The Financial 
News index of industrial ordinary shares from 105.6 (July 1, 
1935 = 100) on April 25th to 108.1 on Thursday of last 
week. Friday confirmed the belief that there was a specu- 
lative position open by producing a reaction in many quar- 
ters, but the falls left this particular index unchanged. On 
Monday, the number of bargains received reached a new 
high level for recent months, but everybody was sure 
that the money turnover had fallen very sharply. In fact, 
the big operator had retired, leaving it to the crowd of 
sparrows to gather what crumbs they could. The market, 
which continues to hold that speculative activity on the 
eve of the second front—however protracted that eve may 
be—is slightly improper and likely to have troublesome 
effects, suggested, hopefully, that there was to be a return 
to normal, by which they meant a steady upward drift of 
the general price level, occasioned almost solely by the 
pressure of money on a restricted supply of securities. 
Tuesday, however, produced a fresh change. The sparrows 
continued to drive up industrial quotations at a reduced 
rate—the index quoted is now 108.3—but there was a 
fresh burst of buying in Far Eastern securities and par- 
ticularly in rubber plantation shares. It is no doubt true 
that, in many cases, the old quotations in this market did 
not fully discount recovery. But, if it is felt that the second 
front is slow in coming to fruition, how much time is to 
elapse, how much money is to be spent and how much 
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is a matter for expert investigation. Broadly, the application 
of the principle would mean that the tax on the cheap big 
car need be no higher than it is at present on the small car. 

But while the substitution of a licence duty for the present 
horse-power tax might well have the effect of transferring 
part of the demand from baby cars to bigger vehicles, this 
would constitute no more than a first, if essential, step to- 
wards the aim of securing a substantial export trade to 
foreign countries. Equally important, and far more diffi- 
cult, will be the task of producing cars as attractive in 
design, quality and price as American cars. One disadvan- 
tage from which the motor industry in this country is 
said to have suffered in the past is the relatively high prices 
it has had to pay, compared with American manufacturers, 
for the materials, parts and fittings it has to purchase. 
Together, these purchases form a substantial proportion of 
total costs. The remedy is largely in the industry’s own 
hands. It consists of a greater measure of standardisation 
of components and parts, of larger and more regular orders 
and, where prices are kept up by monopolistic practices, of 
concerted action. But even if the industry succeeds in 
obtaining its materials at reasonable prices, there remain 
the important problems of design and assembly costs. There 
is no reason, however, why the British industry should in 
future lag behind the American. There is no evidence of a 
lack of competent technicians in this country and prospec- 
tive sales at home and abroad are big enough to enable the 
industry to reap the economies of large-scale production ; 
moreover, it has the most insignificant advantage of lower 
wage rates. 

The British motor industry, it would seem, will have 
an opportunity of expansion such as it has never had before. 
It has also the goodwill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is “ ready to listen sympathetically to representations ” 
about a revision of the present vehicle duty, and who is 
no doubt prepared to accept any proposals on this subject 
that are likely to assist the industry’s exports to foreign 
countries. Indeed, the Chancellor may be too sympathetic. 
There is an issue of public policy in the matter which may 
conflict with the industry’s desire for a smaller, but very 
heavily protected, market at home. On this, the Chancellor 
should himself take the initiative. The choice between a 
policy of security and one of expansion cannot be delayed. 
The plans must be prepared now if the opportunity is not 
to pass, possibly for ever. On April 27th, Sir John Anderson, 
regretfully, spoke of “an embarrassing conflict of expert 
opinion” in the industry. It would be a pity if, at this 
crucial stage in its history, with a fine record of war-time 
achievements in the production of munitions, the industry 


lacked the vision and the courage to seize its chance and to 
seize it boldly. 


Notes 


organisation will be necessary before the rubber and tin of 
Malaya come fo market? But on Wednesday the numbe 
of bargains rose to a record for the present system of mark- 
ing and prices increased by leaps and bounds. The specu- 
lator has succeeded in catching the public fancy. Prices of 
shares in companies with an unfortunate pre-war record 
are in many instances higher than they have been since 
before the Japanese War began. But in general this is not 
so for the sounder concerns. Brokers are advising all holder 
to take the opportunity to sell plantation shares of doubtfu 


value, and it seems improbable that the boomlet can out- 
last this week. 


x *& * 
The New Franc 


The problem of fixing invasion excfiange rates is com- 
plicated by the uncertainty which persists about the ranking 
of the currency issued in the occupied countries over the 
past four years. Apparently authentic reports from Washing- 
ton suggest that the French National Committee intends to 
block all currency and credit in liberated France and only 
to allow conversion of such assets into new franc currency 
under certain conditions. If the comparable action taken in 
Tunisia and Corsica may be taken as a precedent, such 
conversion would be at par, but only on condition that the 
liberating authorities approved of the manner in which the 
assets in question had been accumulated during the occupa- 
tion period. In other words, the conversion would form part 
of the process of épuration and would provide the oppor- 
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tunity for partial or complete sequestration of liquid assets 
acquired by suspect means, This procedure will admittedly 
be liable to abuse and give opportunities for discrimination, 
in which innocents may suffer with the guilty. That, how- 
ever, is a matter that must be left to the French authoriues 
themselves. If, over and above this selective conversion of 
Vichy into new francs, there is a definite attempt at funding; 
if, for example, all cash and credit holdings over a certain 
reasonable minimum are compulsorily converted into long- 
term Government obligations, it may be possible to achieve 
an appreciable contraction of currency and credit—though 
not of the national debt. In that event the new franc may 
come to command an exchange value which could not be 
justifiably claimed by the Vichy franc. Those, however, are 
calculations and contingencies which it will be very difficult 
to make and provide for when the invasion of France starts. 
That, unfortunately, is the time when exchange rates will 
have to be fixed, since it is now understood that the invading 
Allied armies will, for a short time at least, use their own 
military currency in the liberated territories. 


* * * 
Invasion Exchange Rates 


Although it may be assumed that all decisions about 
the exchange rates to be applied in liberated European 
territories have now been taken, the public debate on the 
subject has been far from stilled. The latest contribution 
to it is by Dr Thomas Balogh and appears in the current 
bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Oxford. Dr Balogh 
is no new-comer.to this discussion and his views are by 
now familiar. They are based on the desire to save the 
liberated territories from denudation of goods and services 
and other kinds of exploitation at the hands of the liberating 
armies. Dr Balogh argues that 

the sole justifiable criterion for fixing rates of exchange 
between the free and the liberated territories is to establish 
socially sound relations between the armies of liberation and 
their civilian allies. 
The calculation of parities should, therefore, take no account 
of price movements, monetary inflation and other com- 
parable data. They should be based solely on the prevailing 
level of wages in the liberated regions, and the exchange 
rates chosen should give the average wage a value com- 
paring not unfavourably with the pay of the most highly 
paid liberating troops. Dr Balogh is prepared to admit that 
the curtailment of Allied troops’ expenditure in liberated 
territories might be achieved by more direct means than 
through the appropriate fixing of rates of exchange, namely, 
by blocking part of their pay, but he does so with obvious 
reluctance. What is new in the argument is Dr Balogh’s 
candid exposition of the reasons for refusing to con- 
sider the criteria which have in the past determined the 
exchange value of currencies, namely, those factors that 
make up the domestic purchasing power of each currency. 
These considerations for laisser-faire economic systems, 
writes Dr Balogh, are not relevant under the conditions 
that are likely to obtain in Western Europe. He argues that 
all internal and international economic relations of the 
liberated territories will remain under strict direct control for 
an indefinite period. Internal production and consumption 
and a fortiori exports and imports will be determined not 
by the free interaction of demand and supply in the free 
markets and the resultant prices and income distribution, but 
by deliberate decisions. 
An “indefinite period” is a very long time to assign to 
the completely centralised control of the economic system 
which countries such as France, Holland, Belgium and Nor- 
way will tolerate after the war. Perhaps Dr Balogh has 
unconsciously distorted the sequence of his argument. By 
arguing in favour of rates of exchange which are “ socially 
desirable ” but at variance with every economic criterion, 
does he hope to maintain the chaos and confusion in which 
the continuance of wholly centralised controls is the only 
method of making the machine work? 


* * & 


Pacific Currency 


A joint statement issued by the US Treasury, War and 
Navy Departmerts contains full details of the currency 
arrangements made by the invading American forces in the 
Central Pacific. The armed forces have brought with them 
for their own use and for the use of the inhabitants of these 
islands the “ Hawaiian dollar.” This special currency was 
first issued in July, 1942, at a time when the Japanese, though 
just defeated in the battle of Midway, had landed forces in 
Kiska, and when responsible American naval and military 
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leaders were pointing out that a threat to Hawaii still existed. 
In the circumstances the US Treasury decided to with- 
draw all regular US currency in circulation in the territory 
of Hawaii and to replace it by a new one. This currency 
consists of US silver certificates and Federal Reserve notes 
bearing the overprint “ Hawaii” across the reverse side of 
the note. After August 15, 1942, no currency other than this 
new series could be held or used in Hawaii without a 
Government licence. At the same time a prohibition was 
placed on the export of the new currency from Hawaii. This 
new currency, first devised for defensive purposes, is now 
being used offensively. Instead of the yellow seal currency 
used by American troops in North Africa and Italy, it is the 
Hawaiian dollar which is being taken to the reconquered 
islands of the Central Pacific. The rate of exchange estab- 
lished for these liberated islands is 20 Japanese military yen 
to one Hawaiian dollar. As the Hawaiian dollar is equal to 
the US dollar, this would give the yen a sterling value of 
3d. as compared with the pre-war rate of Is. 2d. 


* * * 


Report on Transport 


On the occasion of the presentation of the transport 
estimates in the House of Commons on Friday last week 
Mr Noel-Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, gave an impressive account of the organisa- 
tion and control of transport in war, of its magnitude and 
complexity, and of the achievements of the Ministry. He 
gave some interesting figures of railway traffic. Exclusive 
of season tickets, the number of passenger journeys in 1943 
was 20 per cent higher than before the war; the total 
passenger mileage was up by 60 per cent, partly because of 
the longer average distance ; passenger train mileage was 
reduced by 30 per cent and, as a result, train loadings rose 
by 120 per cent, one of the reasons for the growth in the 
revenue of the railways. In freight traffic, light merchandise 
was up by 86 per cent on the figure for 1938, heavy mer- 
chandise and minerals by 68 per cent, and coal by 13 per 
cent ; moreover, the average haul was longer. Inland water- 
ways are moving almost as big a tonnage of freight as before 
the war, that is at the rate of about 1,000,000 tons a month. 
Substantial economies had been achieved in road traffic, on 
the passenger and on the goods side. Long-distance goods 
traffic by road is handled by a wartime organisation which, 
recently, came in for strong criticism from hauliers, pub- 
lished in a recent report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. One of the allegations made, namely 
that there had been an increase in empty running, and the 
inference that the road haulage scheme is operated ineffi- 
ciently—its detailed operation is in the hands of members. 
of the industry—was countered by Mr Noel-Baker by facts 
and figures. About the future of transport he had little to 
say except that 


long and careful technical study of each individual form of 
transport is required before we can begin to consider a 
general plan. 


The Ministry’s approach to the problem is the correct 
approach. Nothing would be more inadvisable than the 
hasty formulation of a long-term transport policy. But the 
process of technical investigation should be pressed ahead 
as speedily as possible. Although Mr Noel-Baker did not 
specifically say so, it now seems unlikely that the Govern- 
ment’s post-war transport plan will be ready before the end 
of the war. 
* * * 


Directors’ Compensation 


The most interesting information in the full statement 
of the terms offered for the acquisition of Lamport and 
Holt Line is that compensation of £150,000 is to be paid 
to the directors if the deal goes through. On the supposition 
that holders of 75 per cent of the capital accept the offer, 
this compensation amounts to 5.6 per cent of the price 
payable. The directors are six in number including Sir 
Philip Haldin, chairman, and Mr F. H. Lowe, managing 
director from July 1, 1934, when this board assumed office. 
Since 1938 these two have been joint managing directors. 
The normal total of directors’ fees is £2,100 per annum, 
but it is provided that the ordinary remuneration shall be 
doubled in any year in which profits are more than sufficient 
to pay 5 per cent. The company was running at a loss in 
1934, but in 93 years to December 1, 1943, disclosed revenue 
after taxation, other than tax on dividends, has amounted to 
£1,170,126. Of this £475,000 went in depreciation, £32,550 
in directors’ fees, £366,048 in dividends, gross. Other 
expenses amounted to some £88,000, arél it was ‘possible 
to add £208,658 to the carry forward. Fixed assets, after 
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depreciation, show, according to the accounts, a fall of 
£364,262 in the 9} years, but net liquid assets are up by 
£2,496,842. Virtually the whole of this expansion has occurred 
since 1939. According to the accounts at the end of 1943, 
net assets amount to £2,777,583. The offer for these assets 
and all intangibles, including Conference rights and the 
assumed right to replace ships, is equivalent to £3,498,014, 
including directors’ compensation. After 1936, profits per- 
mitted regular, if modest, dividends, and the directors 
usually received £4,200 in fees. There must, surely, be 
service contracts in addition to these fees to form a basis 
for a compensation payment of £150,000, which is equivalent 
to an annuity of some £10,000 for 20 years with interest at 
3 per cent. But the owners of the business know nothing of 
any such contracts. The desirability of any but the most 
modest compensation for loss of office is very questionable. 
In this case the payment seems extreme. Even if it 
is based on total annual emoluments of £20,000—that 
is 74 years’ purchase, an ultra-generous basis—the directors 
have received over the period sums equivalent to 51.9 
per cent of the total dividends paid and are now to 
have a further 41 per cent as compensation. The pro- 
prietors had the right to know of any such arrangement, 
and even at the eleventh hour full disclosure ought to be 
demanded and made. There is no information of what 
treatment is to be accorded to employees who may. be 
displaced by the arrangement. 
* * * 


Rebuilding Merchant Fleets 


_ The impression that the shipping industry believes the 
time ripe, not only to press for concessions to finance replace- 
ment of lost ships, but to commence the physical recon- 
struction of their fleets, is strengthened by the remarks of 
Lord Essendon at the annual meeting of the Royal Mail 
Lines. In addition to a general complaint about the inhde- 
quacy of accumulated funds to firknce the rebuilding of lost 
ships, he made the further point that the fleets which remain 
will also need replacement. In view of the heavy losses, this 
point has not been mentioned sufficiently often in the past, 
and it may well prove that the discrepancy between avail- 
able resources and replacement cost will be greater here 
than when heavy insurance payments have been received. 
Royal Mail Lines have a number of ships about 15 years 
old which will soon be due for replacement. When that time 
comes, Lord Essendon says, 


the depreciation which will have been accumulated for these 
vessels by the end of their careers cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, approach the total cost of replacement. 
On the matter of physical rebuilding he refers, in the case 
of the cargo lines section, to 


the urgent necessity for the acquisition of suitable tonnage 
to enable liner owners to get back the trades they have had 
to relinquish during the war, 

and he expresses the hope that, 


consistent with war requirements, every possible facility will 
be given for this construction so that when peace arrives as 
many of these vessels as possible will be available. 
This is substantially the point raised by Sir Percy Bates and 
dealt with on page 576 of The Economist of April 29th. 
It is amatter on which a valid opinion can only be expressed 
_ with a full knowledge of the requirements for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 
* 

Meanwhile Mr Alfred Wilson, general secretary of the 
Mercantile Marine Service Association, has made a state- 
ment which may be intended as a contribution to solving 
the problem of financing replacement. Referring to the rise 
in the price of shipping shares on the tax concessions of the 
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Budget speech, he suggests that investors have forgotten the 
lessons of the past, and goes on to say: 

I am convinced that shipowners are just as anxious as 
organisations representing their seagoing employees that the 
profits of industry should be more equally apportioned and 
reserves set aside to maintain it in a healthy state. 

It is, of course, the case that, if there is any justification for 
the current level of shipping shares, it is largely because 
reserves have been set aside over a period of years. Unfortu- 
nately for all concerned, it is virtually impossible to obtain 
from published accounts any real idea of the amount of 
these reserves. It is doubtful, however, whether companies 
could be expected to accumulate, except during a protracted 
period of real prosperity—which means an ample margin 
between costs, including wages, and charges—reserves suffi- 
cient to provide against the effects of total war. That would 
involve, as 2 minimum, a drastic reform of the taxation of 
retained profits, in so far as they were necessary to ensure 
replacement. 
* * * 


Women in Engineering 


Over a third of the workers engaged in the engineering 
and allied industries are women, compared with 16 per cent 
in 1940—an increase of 112 per cent. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work, or the “rate for the job” has been 
accepted in the industry. Exactly four years ago the Engi- 
neering Employers Federation and the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union concluded the “relaxation” agreement, 
allowing for the replacement of men by women and pro- 
viding, among other things, that where a woman does a 
man’s job, without extra supervision or assistance, she 
should, after 32 weeks, receive the full man’s rate. Yet the 
criticism that this agreement was not being observed was 
widely made at last week’s conference of AEU women, as it 
was at a similar conference a year ago. It was alleged that 
the argument was used by some employers that so many 
new processes have been introduced and jobs broken down 
into component parts, that it was difficult to determine what 
the job is, or what the appropriate rate should be. This was 
the cause of the trouble at a Glasgow aero-engine factory 
last October, which led to the appointment of a Court of 
Enquiry under Lord Wark. This court recommended that 
the jobs in the factory should be graded, and appropriate 
rates fixed, and the AEU is now negotiating for a national 
grading of jobs in the industry, according to skill and 
irrespective of sex. But this may take some time, and in 
the meantime the union is pressing for the implementation 
of the 1940 Agreement where it is being evaded, and for 
women in the industry to be paid the district male labourer’s 
rate when they start work. These negotiations have an im- 
portant bearing on the post-war position of women in indus- 
try. It may be that Mr Jack Tanner was right when, in his 
Presidential speech to the AEU women, he said that the 
Government’s policy was “ cheap tributes to cheap labour ” 
and warned against any tendency to regard women as cheap 
labour after the war. He was also probably right in esti- 
mating that the wartime developments in the d.-rection of 
simplification and mass production, and the use of new 
materials and methods (largely originating from the necessity 
of employing inexperienced labour) would continue into the 
post-war period, and would make the continued employment 
of women, not only possible but necessary. Mr Tanner’s 
argument is that these increases in skill and technical 
efficiency, by raising productivity, should provide the basis 
for an expansion in exports without raising costs. In other 
words, the industry could pursue a high wage policy and be 
prosperous—or, rather, the industry’s abil.ty to pursue a 
high wage policy depends on its being prosperous. In the 
meantime the union’s arguments are being put to the test. 
The National Arbitration Tribunal on Wednesday heard 
the claim, affecting 14 million workers, for a Ios. increase 
in weekly wages. 


x * * 


Debate on Electricity 


The various sections of the electricity supply industry 
have all prepared memoranda on the future of the distribu- 
tior| side of the industry. It is reported that the draft 
proposals published last January under the names of the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association, the London 
Electricity Supply Association, and a group of “ power” 
companies has been accepted, in an amended form, by the 
IMEA, which, thoughi a signatory to the original draft, 
had not given it unqualified approval. The various 
reports reveal a substantial measure of agreement 
on the need for technical and administrative re- 
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organisation, such as the standardisation of voltages, a speed- 
up in the changeover from direct to alternating current, 
greater uniformity of forms of tariff, an extension of supply 
to unserved streets and rural areas, and, last but not least, 
the organisation of the industry in larger areas, if this is 
necessary to realise the technical objectives. Inevitably, 
they reveal disagreement on the question of ownersh'p, 
which is an important factor when it comes to organising 
the industry into larger areas. Broadly, the companies 
favour the solution suggested by the McGowan Rerort in 
1936. That Report suggested 


the retention and utilisation, where possible, of the larger and 
more efficient of the existing undertakings—both public 
authorities and companies—and the absorption by such under- 
takings of the smaller and less efficient undertakings. 
Some of the large municipalities appear to be not unfavour- 
ably disposed to this solution, but others—that is, those that 
might be absorbed by company undertakings—are said to be 
against it. The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority, which distributes electricity in about one-tenth 
of the London and Home Counties area, apparently sees the 
solution of the problem in a series of district authorities. 
The large measure of common ground that exists on the 
need for technical reorganisation should assist the Minister 
of Fuel and Power in shaping his policy. But insofar as tech- 
nical reorganisation requires the grouping of existing under- 
takings, this should not be delayed by disagreements about 
ownership. There is little to be said for imposing a system of 
untried regional boards upon the whole industry, merely 
for the sake of removing patches of inefficiency. The views 
expressed by the Association of Electric Power Companies 
in its reply to the Labour Party’s Coal and Power p!:n 
will probably be shared by most sections of the electricity 
industry. It rejects the thesis that state control and monopoly 
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would provide consumers with better and cheaper service 
and accuses the Party of arguing from general principles 
and not from concrete evidence—a change which is not 
altogether unjustified. 


* * * 


The Banks’ Salute 


The clearing banks’ returns for April are of particular 
interest for their revelation of the banks’ direct contribution 
to London’s Salute the Soldier week. This is shown in an 
increase of £16,224,00 in the aggregate holding of invest- 
ments. The movement is almost exactly balanced by a reduc- 
tion of £17 million in Treasury Deposit Receipts, and 
though the correspondence between the two movements is 
partly accidental, it-helps to emphasise the extent to which 
the banks’ direct contributions to Government loans in the 
Salute week were financed by the pre-encashment of TDRs. 
The increase in investments is modest, and approximately 
equals that which occurred a year previously during the 
Wings for Victory week. The biggest movement revealed by 
the April returns is a rise of £35,469,000 in bills discounted. 
This shows that the increase in the weekly issue of Treasury 
bills by tender is duly making its way to the banking system, 
though some of the additional bills’ are remaining in dis- 
count market portfolios, as may be seen from the rise of 
£9,519,000 in the banks’ short loans last month. After their 
considerable expansion over the first quarter of the year, 
bank advances, last month, feil by £17,948,000. This move- 
ment still leaves the total some {11 million above what it 
was at the end of 1943. The April contraction seems to con- 
firm the view that the first quarter’s expansion in this item, 
unusually large though it was, represented in large part an 
increase in bank loans to finance tax payments. The net 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL REPORT 


THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever increasing transporta- 
tion effort. While performance was highly satisfactory from 
the standpoint of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate from the standpoint 
of the character of the service performed, particularly the passenger 
service. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal conditions that 
prevailed throughout the year, the results as a whole can be 
viewed as a creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

The ability of the railroads to handle a record volume of 
trafic was due to further improvements in facilities and operating 
methods; to splendid co-operation between the railroads, the 
shippers and employees, the Army and Navy, and other agencies 
of Government, and to the continued helpful attitude of the 
Office of Defence Transportation. 
TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but should require the 
accumulation by the railroads of large post-war reserves to meet 
post-war changes in transportation practices and methods, but the 
tax policy of the Government is heading them along the same 
unfortunate path as at the, close of the last war, when the rail- 


roads had to borrow large sums of money and go into debt to 
revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the largest business in 
their history, it would be advantageous not only to them, but 
also to the public at large and to railroad employees as a whole, 
if the tax laws were amended so as to permit the creation now of 
the reserves needed for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting 
greater employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYEES 

The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the continued 
efficiency and loyalty of the employees, which made possible the 
handling of a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in the 
history of the Company. 

44,448 employees of the System have entered the Armed Forces, 
serving in every part of the world, of whom 123 have made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employees have had to be trained to 
take their places, including 21,730 women who are now in the 
railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employees so great; never 
have they met the burden more efficiently and more courageously. 

M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Operating Revenues . 

Operating Expenses 

Net Revenue 

Taxes . ; we, ? ‘ 

Railway Operating Income ; : , . 

Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Rents .. 

Net Riilway Operating Income . ‘ : ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ ; 

Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned . 

Gross. Income ee . ‘ ‘ . ee eee . « 

Fixed Charges, chiefly rentals paid to leased roads, and interest on the 
Company’s debt . : " ‘ ; : ‘ : ; ' : ‘ ‘ 

Net Inc-me. ‘ ‘ . ; . , : 

Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. 

Retirement of matured Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. . ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 
(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt of leased lines retired) 

Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . ‘ ‘* i e : ‘ . 

Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss 

















1943 Comparison with 1942 
$979,773,115 I $141,298,532 
663,510,711 I 109,369,984 
316,262,444 I 31,928,548 
180,405,491 I 55,826,689 
135,856,953 D =‘ 23,898,141 

8,310,542 D __ 6,166,208 
~ 127,546,411 D 17,731,933 
42,503,518 I 1,406,637 
~ 170,049,929 D 16,325,296 

84,631,445 D 274,987 
~ 85,418,484 D 16,050,309 
1,924,119 D 794,112 
17,311,000 D 13,069,000 
. __32,919,385 
33,263,980 D ‘2,187,197 


. 
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effect of these widely contrasting movements in assets has 
been to raise the total of deposits by £28,575,000 to 
£4,016,747,000, a figure which has only been exceeded once 
before, namely, at the end of 1943. 


* x * 


Post-War Inflation in US 
Mr Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Re- 

serve Board, has recently delivered a lecture on the possi- 
bilities of post-war inflation in the United States and on 
the appropriate taxation policy. The text. of the address is 
reproduced in the March, 1944 Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
As often with American’ pronouncements, the official views 
expressed are unexceptionable, in keeping with the soundest 
fiscal and monetary traditions, but somewhat divorced from 
current practice. Mr Eccles openly admits this. He points 
out that “taxation is never neutral” ar@i that “even if 
levied ostensibly for revenue only, taxes have a direct influ- 
ence on those basic factors of consumption, savings and 
investments which, by getting out of balance, produce 
economic ups and downs.” He then goes on to assert that 
“our tax effort so far has been entirely inadequate in re- 
lationship to our huge wartime expenditures” and urges 
that the United States should strengthen in every way its 
stabilisation programme during the war period 

since it will be impossible to do so after the war, when the 

impulse of the people to return to normalcy will make it very 

difficult even to maintain established controls. 
Mr Eccles thus foresees a period of heavy inflationary pres- 
sure immediately after the war, due to the huge purchasing 
power held by the public (partly the result of the relatively 
low tax effort made during the war), to the inevitable delay 
in converting the industrial machine to peacetime produc- 
tion, to the desire of customers to satisfy their deferred 
demands, and to the maintenance of heavy export demands. 
Mr Eccles has no doubt that during the transition period. 

continued rationing and price controls will be needed in the 

domestic market and licensing control of exports should be 

retained. . 
Assurance must be given to the millions of bondholders that 
they will not lose by delaying their purchases until ample 
supplies are again available. After the scarcity period, the 
main problem will be to maintain the high level of expendi- 
ture on consumption which will enable the United States 
national income to hold at a figure of around $160 billion 
and to employ at least 55 million people as compared with 
46 million in 1940. Mr Eccles does not believe that a per- 
manently unbalanced budget will help to create the required 
flow of consumer expenditure. But, within the framework 
of a balanced budget, taxes should interfere as little as pos- 
sible with expenditure on consumption goods. The first 
step suggested by Mr Eccles is a substitution of direct 
taxes on income for indirect taxes on consumption. 

The personal income tax should be the main source of 
Federal revenue in the post-war period because it is the most 
flexible and equitable type of taxation and because consump- 
tion is less affected by it. 

The maintenance of the required flow of consumption ex- 
penditure should, according to Mr ‘Eccles, be the task of an 
expanded social security programme. 


* * * 


CPR Outlook 


The decision of the market to mark up the price of 
Canadian Pacific ordinary shares on the news that there is 
to be consideration of an interim dividend in August seems 
a trifle optimistic. The general purport of Mr D. C. Cole- 
man’s address at the annual meeting was rather discourag- 
ing. As to the immediate future, the company is faced with 
the demand that wages shall be raised to US levels, while 
it is felt that, following an excellent first quarter, the rest 
of the year may bring decreases rather than increases in 
certain classes of traffic. If this is a true forecast, and unless 
there is a halt in the upward trend of costs—all evidence 
points the other way—the peak of net income will have 

een passed. It would take an average decline against last 
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year of some 6 per cent in the closing three-quarters of the 
year to offset the rise in gross traffics of the first quarter, but 
it is evident that the rise in costs may more than eat up any 
favourable balance which may be secured in the gross figure. 
No attempt is made at a general assessment of the less 
immediate future, but on one point there is a disclosure of 
some interest. This concerns the Canadian policy for air 
transport, on which an article appears on page 647. There 
is intended to be no confiscation, but the railway companies 
“are to be required to divest themselves of the ownership of 
airlines within one year after the close of the war.” Since 
the railways have no power to retain the lines, they will be 
batting on a bowler’s wicket in the negotiations. It seems 
extremely doubtful whether the CPR’s feeder lines did 
in the past, or could in the near future, yield a profit after 
bearing their due share of charges. But they, presumably, 
ensured that a certain amount of ‘traffic was brought to the 
CPR and not to the National system. In the near future, at 
least, the change of policy will mean a loss to the company 
of prestige rather than of profit. On the larger post-war 
issues, it remains as difficult as ever to reach an opinion. 
Canada will emerge from the war with greatly increased pro- 
ductive capacity and the CPR with an improved financial 
position. How far political and economic policies at home 
and abroad will enable the Dominion, or the stockholders, 
to benefit from this potential productivity remains quite 
uncertain. 
* * * 


Accountants and Co-ordination 


The most important matter raised by Mr C. J. G. 
Palmour in his presidential address to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants is that of co-ordination within the 
profession. Unfortunately, the progress made in over a year 
of negotiations is slight. Virtual agreement has been reached 
between the Institute and the Incorporated Society, but the 
Scottish bodies show little desire for a scheme which will 
include them, while the Association of Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants has recently put forward amendments 
which cannot be accepted by the two main bodies. While 
hoping that agreement may still be possible over the wider 
field, Mr Palmour suggests that, in the event of failure, a 
joint committee of the Institute and the Society be formed 
to speak for the two senior English bodies. No information is 
forthcoming about the scope of the agreement which it was 
sought to obtain, but it is believed that it dealt mainly, but 
not solely, with the accountant as auditor. There can be 
little doubt that to obtain more informative accounts it is 
necessary to improve the status of the auditor. Nor can it 
be doubted that a stepping up of the standards required of 
auditors is a necessary preliminary to that end. It is difficult 
to see how this can be done without agreement between the 
principal bodies, and it is probable that in view of the 
evidence tendered to them by several witnesses the recom- 
mendations of the Cohen Committee on Company Law 
amendment will contain some suggestions on this matter. 
In dealing with the matter exactly a year ago, The 
Economist supported what it took to be a demand for 
licensing, subject to action being taken which would prevent 
the profession from becoming a closed shop and ensure a 
wider training for both auditors and industrial accountants. 
The problem of standardisation is much more acute in 
England than in Scotland, where there exist only the 
Societies of Chartered Accountants of Edinburgh, Glasgow 
anid Aberdeen, with their co-ordinating body. For them by 
far the most important aspect of the problem is that it 
involves some diminution of independence. It is intelligible 
that they should not be prepared to take definite action 
until they know what, if any, concessions their brother 
CAs in England may be prepared to make to secure agrev- 
ment. It is a pity, however, that, if this is their sole 
objection, they should not say so. 


* * *« 
New Copper Decision 


The statement of Colonel Stanley, Secretary for the 
Colonies, that the whole question of copper supplies has 
been reviewed is welcome. The original decision entailed 
stepping-up production in America, where costs are high, 
and cutting it in Rhodesia, where they are low. The under- 
lying motive appears to have been to save transport, and 
one effect was to diminish still further the profits of the 
Northern Rhodesian copper companies. The revised policy 
is that production shall be maintained in all areas, as far 
as is practicable. Any production in excess of requirements 
from areas previously allocated to the UK is now to be 
made available to the US or the USSR. This puts an end 
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to the full rigour of the contemplated cut of 20 to 25 per 
cent in Northern Rhodesian output—of which only about 
one-third has so far become effective. It does not, how- 
ever, mean that there will be no cut, for the UK Govern- 
ment is not prepared to sanction exceptional outlays on 
plant repiacement. Thus, there will be some reduction on the 
1943 figure of output for the Rhodesian mines as a whole, 
but how great it will be, or how distributed, is not clear. 
* x * 


Rubber in Peace 


No tears need be shed over the final dissolution, after 
four months’ reprieve, of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee. In its place, as previously anmounced, 
it is proposed to put an advisory instead of a regulatory 
body, and one that, it is hoped, will contain representatives 
of all interested countries in addition to the three members 
of the dissolved committee—the United Kingdom, Holland 
and India. The new committee would contain, if possible, 
producers of synthetic as well as of natural rubber, and 
its advice should pay equal attention to the needs of 
producers, consumers, and the native inhabitants of pro- 
ducing areas. These are the correct principles to work on 
for securing the equal access to and equal availability of 


essential raw materials promised by the Atlantic Charter - 


and at Hot Springs. Certainly, there should be no return 
to the pre-war restrictionist policies. During the period of 
reconstruction there will be no lack of demand for rubber 
of all types; but thereafter it may be a different story. 
It is rumoured that during Mr Stettinius’ recent visit 
understandings were reached between Britain and the United 
States which included rubber distribution. If so, it is not 
known in what form or for how long agreement can be 
expected—nor how the wide divergences of interest between 
different classes of producers and between producers and 
consumers are to be resolved. To judge by the recent remarks 
of Mr Copeman, the chairman of the Rubber Growers 
Association, the industry is equally in the dark. Mr Cope- 
man was annoyed that the termination of the recent agree- 
ment should have been handed to the industry as a fait 
accompli, and that while the Government consulted indi- 
viduals it was less forthcoming towards recognised asso- 
ciations—like his own presumably. But, while Mr Copeman 
recited past achievements in welfare and research by the 
British rubber producers, he did not say what it is he wants 
for the future. The Far Eastern producers, which his asso- 
ciation mainly represents, will have many difficulties—among 
them, the rehabjlitation of their plantations ; competition 
both from synthetic rubber and from new sources of natural 
rubber which have been opened up under pressure of war- 


time needs ; and the loss of such quasi-monopolistic powers * 


of control as they previously possessed. Difficulties of this 

sort are among the problems which any long-term inter- 

national agreement must take into account—and for overcom- 

ing which the interests concerned should state their policy. 
* * * 


And Rubber for War 


Meanwhile, the problems of overproduction of rubber 
must seem an ironic mirage to those in charge of wartime 
supply. Stocks of crude rubber have reached their lowest 
level both here and in the United States. While supplies 
from Ceylon and Africa have fulfilled expectations, ‘and 
several types of shrub rubber have added a further quota, 
the output .of Latin America has been less than was 
counted on. The disappointment of the United States in 
Brazilian rubber production is shown in a change over, 
reflected in the recent revision of its rubber buying agree- 
ment with that country, from subsidising Brazil’s capital 
costs to paying more for its current output. In the past, 
the United States has paid all rubber development costs in 
Brazil—at a charge to public funds, up to the beginning 
of this year, of $83 million—but for the future this will be 
the concern of the Brazilian Government; on the other 
hand, the US Government will now pay 60 instead of 45 
cents per lb. of Brazilian crude rubber. Current output from 
Brazil may now increase, but hardly sufficiently to fill the gap 
in the crude rubber supplies of the United Nations. The de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber in the United States and 
Canada has nearly reached its peak; all plants have been 
completed and are expected to be in full production shortly. 
Various technical obstacles in the utilisation of synthetic 
tubber have now been overcome. Suitable cords for syn- 
thetic tyres are now becoming available, partly due to the 
compulsory pooling of technical knowledge by rayon manu- 
facturers, who are making good progress in fulfilling the 
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United States demand for 240 millien lb. of high-tenacity 
rayon for use in such cords. The use of Buthyl rubber 
(one of the principal types of synthetic rubber) 
for inner tubes, made difficult by the smaller elasticity of 
synthetic rubber, is now not only possible, but, on some 
points such as the air retention property and tear resistance 
of the tubes, preferable to the use of natural rubber for 
this purpose; and mass production of inner tubes for motor 
cars and aeroplanes from synthetic rubber has been started 
in the United States. These technical advances are im- 
portant, but they do not end the need of crude rubber 
for admixture with the synthetic. The rubber position of the 
United Nations will remain tight until the reconquest of at 
least some of the main centres of crude rubber production. 
* * * 


Furniture Prices 


War-time exigencies have compelled a drastic reduc- 
tion in the manufacture of new furniture. The small output 
of reasonably priced utility furniture is quite inadequate to 
meet the demand. As a result, the prices of second-hand 
furniture have soared in spite of the Government’s attempt 
to stem the advance. Last week, Mr Craven Griffiths, secre- 
tary to the Price Regulation Committee, North Midland 
Region, compared the cost of furnishing a small home with 
new furniture in 1939 and with second-hand furniture in 
November, 1943. These are the figures he gave: — 





Cost of 
Cost of Second-hand 
New Furniture 
Furniture in Nov., 
in 1939 1943 Pevcentag 
£ s. d. £ s. d. Increase 
Bedroom ............ 28 14 O 8615 0O 300 
Sitting room ......... 31 5 0 94 1 O 300 
Dining room......... 26 5 O 85 14 0 325 
86 4 0 226 10 0 308 


On Wednesday, Captain Waterhouse, Parliamentary Secre- 
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tary to the Board of Trade, announced in the House of 
Commons that the control of the prices of second-hand 
furniture is to be made more effective by a new Order pre- 
scribing schedules of maximum prices for furniture of the 
types most commonly in use ; maximum prices will apply 
not only to sales by dealers but also to sales by auction and 
on commission. Administratively, the problem is one of con- 
siderable difficulty. Obviously, it would be more economical 
to enforce a reduction in the prices of second-hand furniture 
—though this might lead to a reduction in supplies—than 
to increase the output of new furniture. But, unless the prices 
of second-hand furniture can be brought within the means 
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Utility Services and Government Departments (7s. 6d.). 
Copies of these sections will only be obtainable on applica- 
tion to the Assistant Secretary, Statistics Department, 
Board of Trade, Romney House East, London, S.W.1. A S 
set of Summary Tables, giving particulars for the Census 

as a whole, can be obtained for 2s. 6d. 


Company Result 


Stewart and Lloyds. 





Years to December 31, 
1941 1942 1943 
; £ 









































. 3 - ° ae £ £ 
of those nena it, i best — ee to are Profit after taxation and war damage. .... 1,838,724+ 2,049,809 —1,926,575* 
the output of utility furniture, at least to the limit of the 
ENN. Cho sGbéheuss ahs <sa0%> ss 581,279 630,183 638,609 
materials available. a oo labour _—— = could Special depreciation Tesefrve .........000, 100,000 250,000 100,000 
wn at now enga on the more Fees and staff funds.................4-. 125,249 136,668 144,409 
probably be dra —— furbishi ag d-hand Debenture interest and redemption....... 127,500 127;500 127,500 ; 
profitable occupation of refurbishing expensive second-hand preference dividends.................... 119/215 121202 = «123,685 The 
furniture. Deferred stock and liaison shares :— the Sco 
DCL. Cu cccun Lacan itcbsmesn ss > 785,481 784,256 792,372 Compa 
RCCrE Dr acosbs sehen ss ab hee 456 525,295 534,050 544,993 : 
Shorter Note ora cpareoroeeee 18-0 17-9 18-2 Edinbu: 
“OL ie NR Aa ee are 12} 123 12} presidin 
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Payments on account of mining supplies in 
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Current Accounts, Loans and 1 Payments i in intere: 
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— 105,753 10 5 2 
109,757 0 5 No’ 
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The Full Report and Aecounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR AND CO., 4, London-wall Buildinge, London, E.C.2. creas 
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May 13, 1944 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE AND THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


AN IMPORTANT EXPORT 


MR JAMES L. MOUNSEY’S VIEWS 


The 119th annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company was held, on the roth instant, at 
Edinburgh, Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S., 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Since 
last we met to consider our accounts, the 
company has sustained a sad loss in the 
death of Mr Colin Mackenzie Black, W.S., 
who had been a member of our board for 
35 years. His wide knowledge and sound 
judgment were valued by his colleagues, 
who will miss him very much in their 
deliberations. To fill the vacancy thus 
caused, your directors have elected Mr Geo. 
Francis Henderson, W.S., whose knowledge 
of the company’s affairs covers a number 
of years, during which time he was law 
agent for the company. We extend to him 
a cordial welcome. Consequent upon Mr 
Henderson’s election to the board, Mr A. 
Logan McClure, W.S., has been appointed 
our Jaw agent. 


During the course of the year the war 
has taken a further toll of our staff, and 
I regret to have to report that three have 
been killed and two wounded. To the 
relatives of these we offer our sincere 
sympathy. 


The staff remaining to carry on the affairs 
of the company have given us most loyal 
and devoted service through an extremely 
difficult time, and we express to them and 
to cur branch managers, local directors, 
trustees, representatives and agents, both at 
home and overseas, our sincere appreciation 
for all that they have done. 


Turning to the accounts, you will notice 
a slight alteration in their form of presenta- 
tion. Without omitting any necessary in- 
formation, the life account has been con- 
tracted, and throughout shillings and pence 
have been omitted. This is largely due to 
the request to save paper. 


LIFE AND FIRE RESULTS 


Life Department.—New business, while 
falling slightly below that for 1942, was well 
maintained considering the severe reduction 
in the field staff. The good quality of the 
business which we have written is reflected 
in the average rate of premium of £5 per 
cent. per annum on the business which we 
have written. The revenue account shows 
2 healthy progress, and the net rate of 
interest earned on the life funds is 
£3 3s. 2d. per cent. 


Notwithstanding claims due to hostilities, 
the mortality experience during the year 
was very favourable. Matured policies 
showed a large increase over last year’s 
figure, and constituted a record in the his- 
tory of the company. This figure gives an 
indication of the growth in the company’s 
business after the Jast war. The expense 
rauo at 12.9 per cent. of the premium 
Income is an improvement on last year. 


Fire Department.—Although the profit 
realised in the fire department was less 
than in 1942, the general operations of this 
department during the year can be regarded 
as satisfactory. In spite of the restrictions 
imposed by the shortage of manpower and 
the Standstill Agreement, our net premiums 
Showed an increase of £56,794. The in- 
Crease in claims was due largely to the 
unfavourable loss experience in the U.S.A. 


At home our fire loss experience was better 
than it has been for many years. 

Our general manager and this department 
have devoted considerable time to the cam- 
paign against fire wastage which was in- 
augurated by the companies to assist in 
reducing damage and destruction by fire of 
all types of property valuable to the war 
effort. We are continuing to assist the 
Government in its various schemes of war 
risk insurance. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE FIGURES 


Accident Department.—In the accident 
field our trading has followed very much 
the pattern of the previous year. Every 
section of the department has contributed 
towards the aggregate profit. As might be 
expected, the motor premium income is 
slightly less than in the previous year as 
a consequence of the cars being laid up. 
The total premiums in the accident depart- 
ment show an increase of £26,602. 


Marine Business.—In the marine account 
there was a decrease in premiums of 
£230,000, principally due to three factors— 
reduction in the amount of tonnage in- 
sured in the open market, in the war rates 
of premium and in the amount of cargo 
insurances. 

On the other hand, there was a reduction 
in claims of more than £200,000, and after 
making provision for Excess Profits Tax of 
£107,000, we were able to transfer to profit 
and loss account £150,000 compared with 
£50,000 last year. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESERVES 


As regards investments, we have contri- 
buted to the maximum extent to the War 
Loans of our Government. Since the be- 
ginning of the war we have subscribed over 
24 million pounds to British War Loans. 
Substantial support has also been given in 
the Dominions and the United States. 
Interest rates everywhere are under tight 
Government control, and the return from 
these investments is meagre. These low 
interest rates are also reflected in high 
maftket prices for older securities which 
provide us with a large margin over book 
values. 


Balance-sheet.—It will be noticed that 
a transfer of £100,000 has been made to 
general reserve funds. ‘This has been set 
aside for the benefit of our marine depart- 
ment to strengthen their general reserve 
and to provide for unforeseen contingencies 
in respect of outstanding losses. The assets 
in the balance-sheet have increased by 
£298,082 to £19,165,289 and the reserve 
funds of the company have been fully 
maintained. 


SUPPORT FOR GOVERNMENT FUND 


I cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out making some reference to the great 
part which the insurance industry is taking 
in the nation-wide effort to win the war. 
What the companies are doing cannot be 
stressed too strongly. The millions of 
pounds which they have invested in the 
various Government Funds—the valuable 
protection which they provide in respect 
of fire cover for industry generally and 
the attention which is constantly being paid 
to the avoidance and prevention of acci- 
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dents to workpeople are but some of the 
items which have our continuous care. 
These matters and many others will be 
prominently before us when hostilities 
cease and we’ are called upon to put our 
post-war plans, both at home and over- 
seas, into operation. The Government and 
the public know a good deal about these 
matters, but they cannot too often be 
brought to notice. 

In this connection Colonel Cotton makes 
reference in his speech at the “ Maritime ” 
annual general meeting to points which I 
am sure will be of interest to you, and with 
your permission I will quote them: 

“Insurance is one of the largest of our 
exports, one for which the only raw 
materials needed, brains and character, are 
still happily found in great quantity in this 
country, and it is, I believe, the interest 
as well as the duty of the Government to 
see that restrictive and _ discriminating 
legislation in foreign countries is not 
allowed to go unnoticed and unchallenged. 
British insurance asks for no favours only 
for a fair field, and I cannot help feeling 
that if half the time and thought which is 
given by Government Departments to the 
nurture of infant and often sickly indus- 
tries were devoted to the defence of this 
major existing export against the attacks 
of excessive nationalism, both time and 
thought would be well spent.” 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


Before concluding I would again like to 
emphasise that for the satisfactory results 
to which I have referred our thanks are 
due in no small measure to the drive and 
energy of our general manager. Despite 
all his preoccupations in this country, he, 
with our fire manager, exposed himself to 
the personal discomfort and risk of Trans- 
atlantic travel in order to examine on the 
spot the progress of our activities in the 
USA and Canada, and I am glad that he 
has been able to report on_ satisfactory 
arrangements in these countries. 

The report and accounts and dividend 
were approved. 
















| “As idle as a painted 

ship upon a painted 
| ocean’’—without the 
| motive power of wind 

the sailing ship is 
| useless. Without 
adequate funds the 

Christie Hospital, the 

largest Cancer treating 
| hospital of the Em- 

pire, is unable to 
| extend its increasing 
fight against Cancer. 
1 Don’t let our work 
falter or fail from lack 
of your help; send 
a donation to-day. 


CHRISTIE CANCER 
HOSPITAL 
& 


Holt Radium Institute 


MANCHESTER, 20 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S 
REVIEW 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
held on Wednesday, the roth instant, Sir 
A. Steven Bilsland, Bt.; M.C., D.L., chair- 
man of the bank, in the chair. 

_The chairman in _ submitting the 
directors’ report mentioned that the 
balance-sheet total had now reached a 
figure of £63,000,000, an increase of nearly 
46,800,000 over last year’s figure. This 
was, of course, largely accounted for by 
the continued increase in the amount of 
deposits which, at £51,500,000, were 
£4,900,000 higher than last year. The 
volume of their note circulation continued 
to expand, and at £6,100,000 showed an 
increase of £630,000. For some years 
prior to the outbreak of war one of the 
features of the balance-sheet had been the 
comparative steadiness of the figures of 
deposits and note circulation ; but it was 
inevitable that the very large increase in 
Government borrowing for the purpose of 
meeting war expenditure should result in 
a considerable expansion of bank deposits 
and note circulation. In this connection it 
was interesting to recall that in 1939 their 
note circulation amounted to £2,600,000, 
their deposits to £33,000,000 and their 
balance-sheet total to £40,000,000. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


On the assets side, cash and money at 
- amounted to £14,670,000, an Sooeme 
£1,470,000. Bills under discount, at 
$1,580,000, were almost entirely Treasury 
b They showed a_ reduction of 
£560,000, which was much more than off- 
set by an increase of £1,000,000 in 
Treasury deposit receipts, which stood at 
£5,000,000. These liquid _ resources 
amounted, in all, to £21,250,000, or 37 per 
cent. of their liability on deposits and notes 
- circulation, Taking into account their 
British Government securities, which stood 
in the books at £27,850,000—an increase 
of _ £4,300,000 during the year under 
review—it would be seen that they had 
cenmannen, ot 85 per cent. of their liabili- 
; me : : 
- ne Pray of cash or readily realis- 
Although they continued to finance to 
l a 
considerable extent many of their customers 
who were actively engaged in vital war 


production, either. as main contractors or 


sub-contractors, they had to record a re- 
duction in loans and advances of £580,000 
compared with last year. The decline in 
sevenane was, of course, due to the direct 
aiid of commodity purchases by the 
Government and to the inevitable reduction 
in war-time of the normal stocks held by 
traders. Prior to the outbreak of war the 
assistance afforded to industry and agricul- 
ture had been on a liberal scale, and they 
would be most happy to see a return of 
conditions which would enable them once 
again to employ their resources in this 
way. 
THE PROFIT 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£313,000, an increase of £7,000 compared 
with last year. This expansion of profits 
was entirely due to their increased re- 
sources, as the margin of profit was still 
extremely low and costs continued to rise 
steadily. A sum of £50,000 had again been 
placed to reserve fund, making it 
£2,000,000, and on this occasion it had 
been thought desirable, in view of the 
existing restrictions on property outlays, to 
allocate £20,000 to deferred repairs and 
renewals, as against a sum of {£10,000 
applied last year to bank and other premises 
account. In view of the higher range of 
salaries, the directors recommended that 
this year the amount set aside in respect of 
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their liability for pensions and allowances 
should be increased from {£25,000 to 
£30,000. As usual, full provision had been 
mad for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
a valuation of their investments at April Ist 
showed a considerable surplus over the 
figure standing in their books. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGERS, OFFICIALS AND 
STAFF 


The chairman expressed their most 
cordial thanks to Mr Norman L. Hird, 
general manager, and Mr John A. Morri- 
son, assistant general manager, for their 
valuable services to the bank during these 
difficult times, and also their warm appre- 
ciation of the devoted and efficient service 
of the officials, managers, agents and other 
members of the staff, both permanent and 
temporary, at the offices in Scotland and 
London. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
and a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum declared. 

Sir A. Steven Bilsland, Bt., M.C., D.L., 
was re-elected chairman of the bank. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


In a statement circulated with the 108th 
annual report of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, 
Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. England, 
indicated that total fire, accident and 
marine premiums were £10,244,258 against 
£10,485,292 in 1942. Underwriting profit 
was £732,606 against £949,528. 

New life business at £1,319,589 was 
£55,000 higher. Following quinquennial 
valuation, reversionary bonuses were de- 
clared—25s. per cent. per annum for whole 
life policies and 20s. per cent. per annum 
for endowment assurances. 

Fire premiums at -£3,905,437 compared 
with £3,705,732 in 1942. 

Accident department trading was again 
favourable, premiums at £5,018,075 com- 
paring with £5,045,712. 

Marine premiums at £1,320,746 showed 
a decrease of £413,100 against the 1942 
figure. 

Net interest was £303,942 against 
£317,251. 

The directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per share, 
less tax, for 1943. 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


The ordinary general meeting of William 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 11th instant, at the offices 
of the company in Glasgow. 


Sir James Lithgow, Bt, M.C., D.L., 
chairman of the company, presided. 


The secretary (Mr D. M. Cameron, 
C.A.) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the report of the auditors was 
read by Mr H. MacRobert, C.A. 


Resolutions adopting the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1943, authorising the payment of the divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock and confirming 
the placing of a further £100,000 to war 
contingencies reserve were carried unani- 
mously. - 


The retiring directors (Mr Wilson 
Harvey and Mr Frank Hodges) were re- 
elected, and the auditors (Messrs J. 
Wyllie Guild and Ballantine) reappointed. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER OUTPUT RECORD 
REVIEW OF DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general Court of the 
members of the Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held at the office 
of the company on the 24th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
review by the chairman, Mr _ Richard 
Durant Trotter, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: In the life 
department the net new business coni- 
pleted during the year amounted to 
£1,210,839, against £1,401,180 for the 
previous year. In 1942 I foreshadowed 
the possibility that the amount of new life 
business might fall off owing to the fact 
that we had agreed not to use manpower 
for the purpose of seeking new life busi- 
ness. The fall, therefore, is not entirely 
unexpected. The claims by death in 1943 
amounted to £701,082, which includes 
£91,969 for war claims. The claims by 
death in 1942 amounted to £681,444, of 
which £91,398 was in respect of war 
claims. The total sum paid in respect of war 
claims from the outbreak up to the end of 
1943 now amounts to £308,459. At the close 
of the year the “Alliance” Life and 
Annuity Funds amounted to £23,278,785, 
in comparison with £23,346,453 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 


QUINQUENNIAL SURPLUS 


The quinquennial actuaria] valuation ol 
the life and annuity business of the com- 
pany fell to be made as at the close of 
the year. The rate of interest used in 
the valuation of the life fund was 23 per 
cent., against 2} per cent. in 1938, and 
the rate for the annuity fund was 3 per 
cent. as before. This has resulted in 
strengthening the reserves by over 
£600,000. The total surplus disclosed was 
£1,498,294, and of this sum £1,042,847 
has been divided in the form of a com- 
pound reversionary bonus to with-profit 
policyholders at the rate of I per cent. per 
annum. The quinquennial actuarial valua- 
tion of the Economic Life Annuity and 
Capital Redemption business was also made 
‘as at December 31, 1943. The surplus 
disclosed amounted to £91,424, and of this 
£75,950 was allotted to the policyholders, 
the balance being carried forward. 

In the fire department, the net premiums 
amounted to £2,333,122, being an increase 
of £71,692 over those for 1942. Claims and 
contributions to fire brigade absorbed 
£683,255, and after adjusting the reserve 
for unexpired risks, £327,154 has been 
carried to profit and loss. The additional 
reserve in this department has been in- 
creased to £3,000,000. The overseas bus!- 
ness increased during the year. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE FIGURES 


In the accident department the net 
premiums amounted to £1,243,552, showing 
an increase of £97,056 over those for 1942. 
After adjustment of the reserves for un- 
expired risks, the surplus, amounting (© 
£236,440, has been carried to profit and 
loss account. 

In the marine department the net 
premiums are £1,027,562, £646,642 less 
than those for 1942, due to the lower rates 
for war risk insurance, resulting from the 
improved shipping situation. ‘The under- 
writing account for 1941 has now been 
closed, with a balance of £239,545, which 
is £88,136 more than the surplus on te 
1940 account. The reserve fund for 
previeus years has _ been increased 0 
£425,000 and £139,287 has been carried t0 
profit and Joss. } 

The trustee department continues 
make satisfactory progress. 

Turning to our investments, the Stock 
Exchange securities (all funds) again appre- 
ciated in value during the year, and we 
have been able to invest a further 
£1,475,000 in Government War Loans. 
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May 13, 1944 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 
LIMITED 


234TH YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
MR. W. M. PRYOR’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Insurance Office, Limited, will be held, 
on the 23rd instant, when the usual formal 
resolutions will be submitted. The chair- 
man has followed the procedure of earlier 
war years, however, and issued a statement 
to all shareholders, a summary of which 
is given below: 

Since the last annual meeting the 
office has suffered an irreparable loss 
through the death of Sir William Goschen, 
who first joined the board in 1900 and 
has been chairman since 1918. To his 
leadership much of the success achieved 
is due. The death of Mr Charles V. Sale 
is reported with deep regret. 

Mr H. W. Stokes and Mr J. A. Miller, 
formerly assistant secretaries, have been 
appointed assistant general managers. Mr 
W. R. Stevenson and Mr S. V. Bangert 
have been appointed assistant secretaries. 

Premium income in both the fire and 
accident sections of the business advanced 
once more, but in common with the 
general experience marine premium income 
showed a recession. In the aggregate 
there has been a decline in income of 
only £25,797. 

The additional reserves, which have in 
the past been included in the fire and 
accident revenue accounts, have been 
transferred to the general reserve in the 
balance-sheet as it is felt that no purpose 
can be served by the continuance of the 
former practice, and the alteration gives 
a clearer picture of the position. The 
general reserve now stands at the sub- 
stantial figure of £3,250,000. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


The claims experience in the fire 
account was again favourable, whilst the 
expense ratio, in spite of the heavy burden 
of taxation abroad, showed a welcome de- 
cline. The underwriting profits at 
£305,149 amounted to 11.96 per cent. of 
the premium income. 

Notwithstanding a further decline in 
motor premiums, the income from accident 
business showed an increase, and the 
claims experience has been favourable. 
In this account also the ratio of expenses 
to premium income was _ substantially 
lower. The transfer to profit and loss 
account amounted to £230,253. 

Marine premium income at £986,238 
reflected the fall in rates of premium 
consequent upon the marked improvement 
in the war risk at sea. After transferring 
£100,000 to profit and loss account the 
mafine fund stands at £1,719,278, which 
sum now includes the additional reserve of 
£130,000. 

The transfers from the three revenue 
accounts totalled £635,404, which com- 
pared with £493,683 in 1942. Net interest 
carnings at £184,528 increased by £3,142. 

€ provision made for British taxation 
was £300,000, whilst a sum of £50,000 
has been transferred to the general reserve. 
A contribution of £100,000 has again been 
made to the pension fund. 


DIVIDEND AND BALANCE SHEET 


An interim dividend of 1s. 3d. per share 
was paid last January and a final dividend 
Is. 6d. per share has now been de- 
clared, the cost of these two dividends, 


| which are subject to income-tax, being 
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£176,000. 

ae —— value of ~ onan Bs 
9 advance y £944,238, the 

market value of the securities = sub- 

stantially in excess of the figure at which 

they stand in the books. 

In concluding, the chairman pays tribute 
to the energy, loyalty and whole-hearted 
cforts of the management and staff. 

eetings are sent to all members of the 
staff now serving with the Forces. 


THE ECONOMIST 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY. RESULTS 
MR WILLIAM BLAIR’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and’ thirty-ninth 
annual general meeting of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company was held within the 
company’s office, Edinburgh, on the 11th 
instant. 

The chairman, Mr William Blair, W.S., 
i see the adoption of the report, 
said : — 

In continuation of its support of the 
Government’s financial requirements, the 
company invested in new Government 
loans in 1943 the sum of £841,000, raising 


- the total thus invested since the outbreak 


of war from £1,377,600 to £2,218,600. I 
may add that our total holdings of British 
Government securities now amount to 
over £4,577;,000 out of total assets of 
£13,139,000. a 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 


You will observe that the net new life 
assurances granted during 1943 amounted 
to £1,137,746, as compared with £886,248 
in 1942, which I think shows a satisfactory 
increase, especially considering that we 
have now practically no field staff. This 
clearly shows the measure of the goodwill 
which exists between the company and its 
agents. In this connexion may I remind 
shareholders that they can augment this 
goodwill greatly by giving all assistance in 
their power to increase the new business 
of the company. 

There was a decrease of £86,000 in the 
death claifns and a small increase in the 
surrenders, which latter, however, at 
£33,723 for the year are very moderate. 

The expenses for the year 1943, ex- 
cluding those applicable to annuities, 
showed a ratio to the net premium income 
of 15.0 per cent., compared with 15.2 per 
cent. for 1942. 

The average net rate of interest earned 
for the year 1943 on the Life Assurance 
and Annuity Fund was £3 4s. 2d. per 
cent., as compared with £3 3s. 8d. per cent. 
in 1942. 

As regards the assets the Stock Exchange 
securities stand in the balance sheet in the 
aggregate at less than the value at middle 
market prices as at December 31, 1943. 
The directors believe that the other assets 
are in the aggregate fully of the value stated 
in the balance sheet. : 

As already announced in the Press, it has 
been decided to pay, until further notice, 
an interim bonus of £1 per cent. per 
annum on ordinary participating whole 
life, endowment and double endowment 
Assurances becoming claims by death or 
maturity in 1944, in respect of each year’s 
premium due and paid for the years 1937 
to 1940 inclusive and the year 1944. No 
interim bonus will be allotted in respect 
of premiums due and paid for the years 
1941 to 1943 inclusive. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1943 was 
£910,493, as against £883,231 in 1942, and 
the profit was £57,081, compared with 
£55,068. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1943 was 
£485,478, as compared with £489,591 in 
1942, and the profit was £48,235, compared 
with £43,871. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1943 showed a 
considerable decrease, being £387,292, 
against £621,315 in 1942. This decrease 
is not in any way disturbing, as the pre- 
mium income for 1942 was altogether 
exceptional owing to the inclusion of 
certain blocks of war risk business which 
proved unprofitable and which we are not 
now writing. 

We have not made any transfer to profit 
and loss account in 1943, but I would men- 
tion that the marine fund at £628,001 
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represents 162 per cent. of the premium 
income for 1943 of £387,292. This fund, 
in the opinion of our underwriters, is 
sufficient to meet all liabilities and to pro- 
vide a substantial profit. The directors, 
however, have thought it advisable to 
retain the profit in the fund until conditions 
become more stable. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


If the recommendations of the directors 
be approved, the balance to be carried 
forward in this account, after payment of 
a dividend of 15s. per share and the alloca- 
tion of £20,000 to the Staff Pension Fund, 
will be £72,523, as against the correspond- 
ing figure of £89,197 for the previous year. 


OFFICIALS, STAFF AND AGENTS 


During the year Mr W. Graham Robert- 
son, formerly branch manager at Notting- 
ham, was appointed branch manager at 
Glasgow in succession to the late Mr Aird, 
and Mr D. M. Reid, formerly Superin- 
tendent at our Inverness office, was 
appointed to succeed Mr Robertson at 
Nottingham. Mr W. M. Shepherd, who 
was formerly chief assistant in the Foreign 
Accident Department, was appointed 
Foreign Accident Superintendent. 

I feel it would be ungracious to close 
my remarks without referring to the loyal 
service to the company on the part of our 
general manager, Mr Cameron, and of the 
other officials at head office and the 
branches, as well as to the interest and 
devotion displayed by our loca] directors, 
staff and agents at home and abroad. 

I now beg to move that the report be 
adopted, that the allocation of £20,000 to 
the Staff Pension Fund be approved, and 
that a dividend of 15s. per share, subject 
to deduction of income tax, be declared for 
the year 1943, payable in equal half-yearly 
instalments on May 15th and November 
11th next. : 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


STEEL BARREL SCAMMELLS 
SUSTAINED WAR EFFORT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Steel Barrel Scammells and Associated 
Engineers, Limited, was held, on the toth 
instant, in London, Mr H. R. Hood Barrs 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with the 
report: 

The directors have made payment of 
two interim dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent. and 9 per cent., together with a bonus 
of 5 per cent., making a total of 20 per 
cent. for the year. The combined net 
profit of the three subsidiaries subject to 
tax amounts to £80,314. This shows a 
satisfactory increase of £7,104 on the 
profits of the previous year. The financial 
position of the group is indeed very strong, 
and will be most gratifying to all share- 
holders. 

The very considerable volume of work 
on which all the companies are now en- 
gaged is largely attributable to the high 
standard of design and technique for which 
the companies have held a leading reputa- 
tion in their respective fields for so many 
years. The name of Steel Barrel is known 
not only in this country but in many others 
for its specially improved containers of all 
types, and the many thousands of Steel 
Barrel tankers on the roads of the world 
are proof of the high quality and specialisa- 
tion of this company in these productions. 
Similarly the names of Scammell and 
Carrimore are foremost in their fields, and 
shareholders can look forward with con- 
fidence to those great names drawing a 
very large volume of business on the 
cessation of hostilities. 

The directors regard production efficiency 
as of first importance. The introduction 
of the latest methods and the installation 
of modern plant at all the companies’ works 
are the subject of continuous attention. 

The report was adopted. 
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E. POLLARD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER OUTPUT RECORD 


The thirty-second annual general meet- 
ing of E. Pollard and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the roth instant, at 159, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 

Mr H. E. Pollard (chairman and mana- 
ging director) presided. 

After the preliminary proceedings had 
been concluded, the chairman said: 
Gentlemen,—You will see from the printed 
accounts that the trading profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1943, was £112,866, 
after provision for Excess Profits Tax. 
From this is deducted the usual charges of 
depreciation, amortisation, and interest, etc., 
leaving £89,258 to be dealt with in the 
appropriation account. This compares with 
£,62,497 in 1942, when the amount carried 
forward after the appropriations was 
£34,783. This amount, added to the 1943 
profit, gives {£124,041 to provide for 
income-tax, reserves, war damage and divi- 
dends. 

Your directors have placed £10,588 10 
reserve, which now stands at £31,000. 
They have paid the 7 per cent. on the 
preference shares and they propose to 
recommend a dividend of 7} per cent. on 
the ordinary shares. The reserves for 
income-tax and debenture redemption and 
the war damage contribution are pro- 
vided for, and we have left a carry forward 
of £35,827. Once again we have experi- 
enced a year of record output, and, as 
the work in progress figure of £588,557 net 
—as against £430,992 last year—suggests, 
we had a large number of valuable con- 
tracts in hand at the turn of the year. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


The increased bank overdraft is due to 
the cash requirements to meet taxation 
and to the accumulation of outstanding 
settlemenis of some of the larger uncom- 
pleted contracts. All taxation liabilities in 
respect of profits earned up to the end of 
1942 have been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue, and tax on these profits has been 
discharged. In the 1943 accounts pro- 
vision has been made for the estimated 
liability for Excess Profits Tax based on 
the profits of that year. In addition to this, 
a further provision has been made increas- 
ing the income-tax reserve to cover £36,000 
of tax on these profits. This does not 
become due for payment until January 1, 
1945. The corresponding figure at the 
end of 1942 was about £10,000. 


After protracted negotiations, it was 
found that a comprehensive pension fund 
scheme to cover all grades and trades was 
too costly, and your directors therefore 
decided to return to the discretionary 
system used in the past and so avoid a 
guarantee of an ever recurring annual 
payment. The amount shown at December 
31, 1942, has been incorported in the 
present accounts. 


A SATISFACTORY STATE OF AFFAIRS 


Taking the accounts as a whole, I think 
you will agree that they show a satisfactory 
state of affairs, and whilst your directors 
give continual thought to the prospects of 
peace-time trading, they do not let this 
interfere in any way with the present 
essential production. Undoubtedly we 
shall then experience difficulties of material 
shortages, but with reasonable substitutions 
and not too severe control we can turn 
our production over to our peace-time pro- 
ducts, as existing contracts drop, without 
any serious difficulty. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividend of 73 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares for the year 
was approved. 

Mr M. J. Larkin and Mr B. L. Marley, 
the directors rétiring by rotation, were re- 
elected, and the auditors, Messrs A. R. 
Welchman and Company, reappointed. 





THE ECONOMIST 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


99th ANNUAL REPORT 
MR P. R. ENGLAND’S SURVEY 


In a statement circulated with the 99th 
Annual Report of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. 
England, said that fire premiums, at 
£6,575,895, were higher by over £200,000 
than in 1942. Underwriting profit was 
£612,343 (9.31 per cent.) against £548,084 
(8.61 per cent.) for the previous year. 

Accident and General premiums were 
also higher by more than £200,000. Under- 
writing profit was £916,648 (12.93 per cent.) 
against £876,392 (12.75 per cent.). 

The. 1942 Marine Account had been 
closed with a loss of £172,857—not un- 
expected, for war losses falling upon Ameri- 
can business in that year were heavy. 
Premiums . for the 1943 account, at 
£2,736,367, were less by £1,200,000, but 
the results so far were promising. 

Total premiums were £16,399,000. 

Total Underwriting profit after deducting 
the Marine loss, amounted to £1,356,000, 
compared with £1,762,000 for 1942. 

New Life business was completed for 
met sums assured of £2,750,145 (against 
£2,664,759). War claims increased to 
£88,000 (compared with £48,000); but even 
so, total death claims, at £767,311, were 
the lowest for any year since 1937. 

’ Net interest in profit and loss account, 
at £866,000, was practically unchanged 
since the previous year. 


NEW INVESTMENTS 


New investments consisted largely of 
subscriptions, which had been substantial, 
to Government War Loans in this country, 
in U.S.A., and the Dominions. 

The company’s capital position was 
strong, the market value of its securities 
showing a substantial margin over book 
value. Its funds were increasing, but the 
advantage to the company’s interest account 
therefrom was offset by the lower rates 
obtainable on re-investment of maturities. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


In reference to road accidents in this 
country, the chairman mentioned that 
according to the figures of the Ministry of 
War Transport, over 588,000 people had 
been killed or injured on the roads of 
Great Britain since the war began, com- 
pared with total British casualties on the 
fighting fronts—killed, wounded and miss- 
ing—of 388,000. No protest could be too 
strong or too insistent. 

The post-war outlook was particularly 
disturbing in its potential aggravation of 
the problem. The first flush of new motor- 
ing liberty might be fraught with serious 
risk to drivers, passengers and pedestrians. 
Numbers of drivers would take to the roads 
again—possibly with a dimmed apprecia- 
tion of the hazards to be met; vehicles 
would be brought into use in poor condi- 
tion, may be with inadequate brakes, and 
tyres aged to the point of danger; long 
stretches of road would be in urgent need 
of repair ; adequate road signs might, for 
a time, be lacking ; and the civilian popu- 
lation—above all, the children—might have 
lost their awareness of danger, in the 
diminished traffic we had seen during the 
war, and possibly in their temporary 
evacuation from cities to the country. 

It was encouraging to know that the 
Ministry of War Transport, through the 
Road Safety Committee, was alive to these 
dangers, and was preparing a programme 
to cope with the situation. It needed to be 
a programme of propaganda and education 
—particularly for children ; of careful and 
strict regulation, especially in built-up 
areas; and above all, of intelligent road 
policy—providing for the construction and 
layout of roads on modern lines, with lanes 
to segregate different kinds of traffic, fly- 
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over crossings, subways, and other safety 
devices. Only when the question was 
handled as incisively, from the safety aspect. 
as in the case of railways, should we hope 
to put an end to the destruction and maim- 
ing of life which was wasting one of our 
most precious national assets. The design, 
and safety record of the Liverpool-Birken- 
head Tunnel under the River Mersey was 
a shining example of the high standard of 
safety which was attainable. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Post-war problems were gradually assum- 
ing greater reality and urgency. British 
insurance was part of the Empire’s financial 
armament, and had an essential job to do 
in the work of world reconstruction. Con- 
sideration was already being given to some 
of the broad questions, both imperial and 
domestic, which will arise in the years 
ahead. 


BUSINESS OVERSEAS 


The need to develop the country’s ex- 
ports took a high priority in its .post-war 
programme, and the chairman pointed with 
pride to the record of British insurance in 
that direction. Its net contribution to the 
country’s available foreign exchange was 
comparable with any single exporting in- 
dustry. It acquired a special value in time 
of war, for it called for no import of raw 
materials and demanded no shipping space. 
Insurance was one of the few exports—if 
not the only one—whose foreign exchange 
earnings had been maintained and even 
enhanced during the war. That enviable 
position was no accident. It had been 
achieved by the world-wide reputation 
which British insurance had built up for 
integrity, technical skill, and financial 
stability. It reflected a world-wide faith 
in the British “ promise to pay ”—a faith 
firmly based on confidence. 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Johnson and Phillips, Limited, was held, 
on the 11th instant, in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (the chairman), 
said that they were again able, for the 
eleventh successive year, to report an 1n- 
creased trading profit. Their activities had 
been solely aimed at the manufacture of 
goods for the prosecution of the war, 
directly and indirectly, and the company 
had well justified its existence in this con- 
nection and had made a not inconsiderable 
contribution to the nation’s effort. During 
the year the standard profit allowed to the 
company had been increased by some 
£17,000. The baiance-sheet figures re- 
flected the continued expansion of the 
company’s business. It had been decided 
to transfer this year the sum of £15,000 
cut of profits to research and development 
account, and they had further increased the 
contingencies reserve by £30,000, bringing 
it up to £170,000. e board recom- 
mended the same final dividend as last 
year, namely, 7} per cent., which made 15 
per cent. for the year. This was the fifth 
year they had paid that dividend. 

The amount of debentures now outstand- 
ing was £356,792. The board felt that 
with a company of their standing and tota 
assets it was hardly appropriate to have 
any capital raised on debentures and. 
further, that the rate of interest of 4) Fe 
cent. was higher than they ought to pay: 
It was therefore proposed to give notice t0 
repay the present issue on January 1, 1945. 
Arrangements to finance the repayment for 
the time being would be made with their 
bankers at a substantial saving of interest. 
which would automatically enure for the 
benefit of the shareholders. The permanent 
re-financing might be accomplished 
many diverse ways. It would be premature 
to attempt to settle the matter now. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting ot John 
Summers and Sons, Limited, was held on 
the 5th instant at the company’s offices at 
Hawarden Bridge Steelworks, Shotton. 

Mr. Richard F. Summers, the chairman 
presided. 

The proceedings were of a formal nature, 
covering the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the re-election of retiring direc- 
tors and the re-appointment of the 
auditors. 

No detailed review of the operations of 
the company was given by the chairman 
either at the meeting or in circulation form 
io the shareholders. 

The following are extracts 
report : — 


from the 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The profit for the year and the appro- 
priations recommended by the directors 
are summarised as follows :— 





THE ECONOMIST 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
RECORD YEAR 
MR EDWARD ROBSON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the Ioth instant, at Tigbourne Court, 
Witley, Surrey. Mr Edward Robson (the 
chairman) presided. 

The directors’ report stated that trading 
during the year continued under the diffi- 
culties of extended control of essential 
materials and labour, but despite such 
difficulties the company’s turnover ex- 
panded satisfactorily. 

All foreign and overseas units, with the 
exception of those in enemy occupied 
territories, continued to operate success- 
ully. 

The chairman’s 
follows : , 

Although present conditions require my 
survey to be as short as possible, there 
are one or two features which I should like 
to emphasise. 

Firstly, the amount of net profit reported 


statement was as 


; ia £ for the year constitutes a record for the 
Balance of profit after providing company, although taxation absorbs the 
for depreciation and taxation... 451,173 who'e of the increase over 1942. Secondly, 
Balance from last account ...... 185,183 the further addition this year of £60,000 to 
the reserve for contingencies raises that 

a 636,356 fund to a total of £260,000, and, thirdly, 
{ , war the balance forward to 1944 is slightly in- 
amen insurance 23,210 creased to £173,343. 

— » one a Your directors consider last year’s results 
£43,681 covering de- to be satisfactory, and it gives them 
i sak” oo pleasure to be able to recommend a smail 
deemed December 15, sone ho wf per cent. in the dividend 

Tronther > wer centin- 160,000 You will note that changes have taken 
gencies reserve ...... 50,000 place in the board of the company. In 

Dividends on ordinary stock— addition to the appointment of two new 

“A *stock, 84 working directors, I have to tell you that, 
per cent., less owing to the many very important technical 
income tax 170,000 and other developments which are taking 

“B” stock, 43 place, considerably increased demands are 
per cent., less being made _upon the time of Mr C. G. 
income tax 45,000 Heywood, your technical director, so 

215,000 much so that he has felt impelled to 
448,210 ~+=reilinquish his day-to-day duties as a 
ia managing director in order that he may 
£188,146 devote his time to technical developments 





_In arriving at the above profit, deprecia- 
tion of £350,174 has been written off in the 
accounts of the various companicés and 
full provision has been made for all known 
liabilities and contingencies, including pro- 
vision at the current rate for all taxation— 
respective of when payable—on the 
profits earned up to December 31, 1943. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT HILTON 


The directors record with much regret 
the death of Sir Robert S. Hilton. Although 
he had only been on the board for a com- 
paratively short time, his wide experience 
of the steel industry has proved of the 
greatest value to the company and his loss 
will be keenly felt by all those who were 
Privileged to work with him. 

e directors wish once more to place 
on record their appreciation of the sus- 





and trade association activities of great 
importance to the industry, especially in 
its relationships with the Government. 


PLASTICS INTERESTS 


Another point which will interest you is 
that your board has not been unmindful 
of the increasing importance of the 
development of plastics in association with 
the paint industry, and steps have been 
taken to ensure that your company will 
participate in the eventful benefits which 
will accrue to either industry. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to my co- 
directors and the staff for their loyalty and 
unstinting efforts which have made the 
year 1943 an outstanding one in the com- 
pany’s history. 

The report and accounts for the year 
1943 were adopted, and a final dividend 
of 73 per cent., less tax, was declared on 
the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent., 
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MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS 


The ‘forty-fifth general meeting of 
Moss’ Empires, Limited, was held in 
London on the roth instant. 

Mr R. H. Gillespie, the chairman, pre- 
sided, and the following are extracts from 
the chairman’s statement which was issued 
with the report: The trading profits for 
the year have increased from £326,355 to 
£332,238. Certain theatres are still closed 
owing to enemy action and otherwise. The 
provision for Imperial taxation for the year 
amounis to £227,763, an increase of some 
£25,000 over last year. In addition, the 
company paid almost £450,000 in Enier- 
tainments Tax, making a total of over four 
and three-quarter million pounds since the 
tax came into operation in 1917. In view 
of the present war situation and of what 
the future operations may be, the directors 
have decided to make a reserve for future 
taxation and not to declare any further 
dividend on the ordinary stock at this time 
beyond the 10 per cent. already paid. 
Additional provision has been made for 
sinking fund policies. Investments have 
been increased by the purchase of £50,000 
National War Bonds. 

The company have presented at their 
theatres throughout the country the best 
entertainment available, including ballet, 
opera, high-class musical plays and plays 
by Shakespeare and distinguished modern 
dramatists, as well as variety and revues, 
and have provided artistes and shows for 
the entertainment of many thousands in 
the camps and war factories and also for 
war charities. 

Normal income has been considerably 
curtailed by Government restrictions on 
the sale of ices, teas, etc., and the limita- 
tion of bar and other supplies. 

In the present year to date our business 
has been satisfactorily maintained, and 
every step was being taken to meet the 
difficu'ties which arise from time to time. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

CAMP BIRD LIMITED 

The forty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Camp Bird, Limited, was held, on 
the 11th instant, in London, Mr F. W. 
Baker (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: Profit for the year at £15,307 is 
slightly in excess of last year. The reserve 
fund, which has been increased by the 
year’s profit to £241,580, has been utilised 
to write down investments and advances 
to market or estimated values. Our interests 
compared with last year are substantially 
unaltered. In South Africa we have added 
a minor interest in option and prospecting 
contracts in the Orange Free State. Our 
large holding in West Witwatersrand Areas, 
Limited, is retained. ; 

Recent advices from the operating com- 
pany in Australia of Lake George Mining 
Corporation, Limited, report the location 
by diamond drilling of a new ore shoot 
below the eighth level near the main shaft, 














tained efforts that have been put forward less tax, for the year. The retiring directors which may prove to be of major 
by all the company’s staff and employees. were re-elected and the auditors re- importance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. appointed. The report was adopted. 

1 tS OF SALE T IN TEXTILES IN 

. Serine INDICES OE BRAIN So 
_ “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change —_— ae j ame riemes 
in the index during the week ended May roth. The complete Stocks | _ sia 
indé€x (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials (end Home °% Change 
185.5 year and Trade Index . frou a 

as month) Year Ago 

abour for Cotton Trade.—About a year ago, under the 3 rm pee 

auspices of the Cotton Board, there was formed a Recruitment ae | et oe 
and Training Department for the industry, and since then a 1939.0... 6.2 0eee seers eee 86 105 0S | (+107 
large amount of work has been done by the director, Mr E. M. —"* ee = f| 4 = +2 : 
Gray, and his colleagues. The labour shortage in the cotton ES cciananccseusa: tae | 104 102 | 32+ 4:1 
industry has been serious for a long time, but there are now 1943... 2... sees sees eens | 108 96 9 | i 
signs of some improvement. According to the Ministry of Tee | |e 7 «|lCSeee 
Labour, 716 juveniles under 18 years of age entered the industry DDB BOo oicsiccnosisieeee ; 116 F 123 180 | + 953 
through the employment exchanges and the juvenile employment is, Mar. ...-+++- esses i__ 105 iss’ | CS C26 





bureaux in the first quarter of 1944, compared with only 245 
in the same period of 1943. The increased recruitment of 


juveniles may be a reflection of the improvement in working 
conditions. 


of England. 





Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association im collaboration, with Bank 


Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September,: 1942. 
Source: . Board of Trade Journal. 
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_ RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘* FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 




















Total ai Security Indices Yields 
1944 | Bargains | “pay | 
im >E. | 1943 | 300rd. | 20Fixed | Old | 
shares* Int.t | Consols Shares 
May 4.... | 7,090 5,373 | 108-1 | 134-7 3-17 | 3-87 
» Bi 7,244 5,443 108-1 134-7 3:17 | 3-87 
oe eer 8,069 7,569 | 108-1 * 134-7 3:17 3°86 
eee 6,630 5,789 | 108 -2 134-8 3-17 3-86 
Evens 6,413 5,867 | 108-3 134°8 3°17 3-85 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 108-3 


{May 10) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
‘owest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1944 Average | Transactions 1944 











Average | Transactions 


April 28... | 116-3 561,000 May 2..... 117-9. | 571,000 

» «6©29-.. | 116-8 246,000* ee icscs 117-8 626,000 

May 1... | 116-8 571,000 || ,, 4..... 118 -6 513,000 
| 








1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. , 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 








1944 | ! 
April | April | May 
: 26 3 
! Low High , : { : 
aan | ae 1944 | 1944 1944 
| 15 15 
By Industrials ........ 95-1(a)| 99-7 95-3 | 95-7 | 97-5 
32 Rails ............. 88-9 (a) 101-2 (c)| 95-1 95-9 + 91-7 
4@ Utilities........... 85-0 88-9 (d)} 86-7 86-9 | 87-2 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)! 97-9 94-0 94-3. | 95-9 
Av. yield %*......... 4-83 (6) 4-60 4-83 4-80 | 4-69 








* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8. (e) Feb. 23 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
, May 13, 1944 — — Money 
By Permission to Deal.............- 19,750 ~ td of 00 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 665. 

Including Excludin 
Year} — Convemions 
SRLE CECE GES S GS RbS Gh SERS KAS 3 0455) sabeRCReSO® 540,723,274 530,050,618 
CEL G cas Fike eGh cb 6 bnkss FAs kke KODA oeeeaes 637,887,076 622,537,992 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. — Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Fe 529,699,897 330,721 Nil 526,297,999 2,015,289 1,717,330 
1943...... 620,523,630 1,375,685 638,677 615,512,165 659,837 6,365,990 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to May 2, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The authorities have throughout 
the week kept the credit position somewhat strained. The banks 
had to pay £80,000,000 against Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
while current maturities, allowing for pre-encashments, amounted 
to about £55,000,000. In addition to the £25,000,000 of net 
additional money found in this way, the Treasury bills to be 
paid for again exceeded maturities by £20,000,000. Government 
outlays up to the middle of the week did not altogether justifv 
this volume of floating debt borrowing, and the Bank return 
shows {12,144,000 immobilised in Public deposits, an unusually 
high figure in these days. The total of bankers’ deposits has 
risen by £7,560,000, but at £166,145,000 is still at a level denoting 
a bare sufficiency of bank cash. This figure, moreover, was only 
reached as a result of considerable special purchases of bills 
from the market earlier in the week. These open market opera- 
tions are reflected in the rise of £12,655,000 in Government 
securities. By the second half of the week the position was 
easing appreciably and the clearing banks were again buyers of 
bills from the market. The note circulation over the past week 
has hardly shown any movement, though the latest total of 
£1,129,223,000 is a new high record. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
May 4th and May 11th :— ’ 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-74%; 6 months, 
l#y-14%._ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-1 1: Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, }% ; at notice, 3%. , 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between May 4th and May llth. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). . 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-033; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada, 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. rancs (25-223) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. ; 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-043. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). : , a 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between May 4th and 
May 11th. 

Piastres (974) 979-§ India. Ru (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184d. 
Bel one Francs 1763-3. China. Natlonal $3-3%. fran. Ri. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 

pesos. 


“account: 16°13 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Ganada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York May May May May May May May 
on 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 
i | { 
Cables | 
London....... 4023§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 40235 
Montreal...... 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-375 | 90-430 | 90-500 
Zuricht....... 23-50 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-97* | 24-94* | 24-94* | 24-94% | 24-98* | 24-98* | 24-98* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 


Lisbon........ 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23°86 | 23°86 | 23-86 





* Official Buying Rate 29-78. 


+ Free Rate. § Bid. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


(£ million) 





















j | 
| Apr. Dec. Jan. Feb. Apr. 
1943 1943 1944 1944 1944 
Capital and reserves .....) 140-9) 142-5| 142°4 142-5 
Acceptances, etc......... | 92°6 | 100-6 | 100-8 96 +3 
ee eso a3 146 1°5 1+5 14 
urrent, deposit and other 
accounts ...... eeeeeee| 3,545°1 |4,031-7 | 3,962 -2 4,016 -8 
Total liabilities...... 3,780 -2 | 4,276 -3 | 4,206 -9 4,257 -0 
OR. cc snceadscounsanee 374.9 | 422-2) 415°8 430-0 
Cheques, balan 
items in transit....... 119-0 | 200-6 | 133-7 131°3 
Money at call........ eee] 142-3 | 151-0} 157-4 164°3 
Discounts ...........00. 128-4 | 1326) 138-1 1486 
Treasury deposit receipts.} 963-5 | 1,307 -0 | 1,305-0 1,314 -0 
Investments ............ 1,136 -8 | 1,153 -6 | 1,148 -6 1,152 -4 
Loans and Advances..... 7156-4 | 743:0| 741-8 154 °3 
Investments in affiliated 
Es cadneusscenesex 9 24-1 24-1 24:1 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, etc. ........ 135-0 | 142-2 | 142-4 138-0 
Total assets......... 3,780 -2 14,276 +3 | 4,206 -9 4,229 -9 4,257 -0 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 








| ———$—$$—$$____—_______- Stocks, 
at 
1944 “Ss 
—_— Mar. 
| Jan | Feb. | Mar 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— j i 
Piece-goods.........0-seceeeees | +64 | +380 | 45-7 | - 54 
Women’s Wear ............000-5: | + 29 +64 -4 +15-0 —23°5 
Men's and Boys’ Wear.... --| — 71 | 482-2 | 422-5 | —15-4 
Boots and Shoes ......... | -14-5 | +320 | —0-5 | — 64 
Furnishing Departments .. -| —12+4 -—14°9 — 8-1 —10:7 
Hardware ..........se00- .| + 06 — 8-2 — 1-9 —23°4 
Fancy ments ...... | — 22 — 5:3 + 3:0 —20°2 
Sports and Travel.......... «+ +16°6 +16-1 +19°8 -— 59 
Sovsionsees PEER eRPaesee ee § — 10 | +16 | + 5-2 | +,0° 
‘otal :— i 
Non-food Merchandise .......... | — 3.2 | 421.7 +74 | —18-4 
oe and Perishables ........... | + 4.2 + 5.1 + 68 — 39 
otal :— 
All Departments ............... + 1.2 +11.6 + 7-0 —16:9 
(b) Districts 
SS ee ee eer | +31) +115 ) +67 ) -'8 
i svvarsdeaneeeshentsens | + 3:8 | +105 | + 6-2 | —18-7 
BIGTER IVES 5 os00ccncccscceescece + 0:3 +14-1 +10-9 —12°3 
Midland and S. Wales ............ — 0:3 + 8-5 + 4-4 —21:1 
South England.................6. + 0-2 + 9-2 + 7:2 —25°7 
Central and West-End London..... + 53 +21-7 +10°8 —13°5 
Suburban London.............+6. + 36 +12-6 + 7-2 —18-7 
Unallocated ....ccccccccccccccce -| — 80 +25 °9 + 2-1 —12°3 


\ 





Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
(Continued on page 663) 
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May 13, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended May 8, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £54,679,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £128,090,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £255,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations £487,965, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£337,799,000 against £374,752,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





















ad 
Revenue oe April | Week | Week 
. a a ended | ended 
May | May | | 7 
> 6, \ , > 
| 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax..... 78,500 | 68,471 7,681 | 12,702 
Sur-tax ......... 4,902 4,077 450 477 
Estate, etc., 

Duties........ 11,073 1,932 1,665 
Stamps ......... 452 oo es 
aa 1,861 | 315 | 470 
Re ieccrtavnens 36,073 | 8,166 6,949 
Other Inland Rev. wi x xe 
Total Inland Rev.) 134,306 | 122,017 | 18,544 | 22,263 
Customs ........ 55,252 | 16,016 | 15,139 
ee 56,200 7,809 | 13,500 
Total Customs & 

Excise.....60> 111,452 | 23,825 | 28,639 
Motor Duties .... 1,810 602 598 
Post Office (Net! 

Receipts)...... 1,400 1,700 1,400 
Wireless Licenses. 320 ae oa 
Crown Lands .... 140 sine 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans. . 750 327 689 
Miscell. Receipts . 5,861 1,269 1,089 


Total Ord. Rev.. .| 248,219 | 243,750 


10,700 





BE sass cuccee 254,450 
Iesues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Age a Week | Week 
to ree ended | ended 
May M ay Mey — 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
nee aE a, 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of . 
Nat. Debt .... 59,037 2,121 | 20,358 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ....... 664 336 332 
Other Cons. Fund . \ 
Services....... 266 eee 
MN cpaseasow 56,728 | 59,967 2,457 | 20,690 
Supply Services . .| 565,265 | 521,094 | 98,700 | 107,400 
Total Ord. Exp... 581,061 | 101,157 | 128,090 


SELF-BALANCING | 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 10,150 | 10,700 | 1,450} 1,700 
card core {991,761 | 302,607 feo 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Such excess is now included as ordinary 
I ly Services ’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 





Revenue, 
expenditure (under “ Total Su 


from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£333,215 to £2,876,749, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Debt by 


raised the gross National 
£72,379,705 to £19,929 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


P.O. and pang Sereie largres aie ola Seaihie-o asks 120 


Overseas Trade Guarantees..........0.00c0008 


- NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 

RN 5 ions ckiniks acneoeesasses 50 

IE rcs cc heii owesicien ee 
1,080 


1943 

May 8 1020-0 
1944 

Feb. 5 1170-0 


May 5 :1220-0 
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THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
ponies 
reas Ways and 

T Bills Means Trea- | 
Advances | -— | Total 
D j De- | Float- 

ote | Bank i ing 

Ten- | +, | Public| of ote Debt 

der P Depts. | Eng- | 7? } 

. | land | 





| | 
| 

| | Not available 

| | 


” ” 


» 12 1170-0 ” » | 

» 19 1170-0 | a 

» 26 1170-0) 1946 -9 | 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376-0 4865-5 
Mar. 4 1170-0 | Not available | 

» 11 1170-0 ee | 

” 18 1170-0 ee ae 

” 5 1170°0 ”» 

9 Ont 3,149 +1 | 394°5| ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
April 6 1170-0 Not available 

» 14 1170-0 ee 

” 21 1180-0 e 


1180 - : A 
28 1200-0) 2018°3| 410-4 “ee | 1431 ol 5059 -7 
Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
| | Per 
Amount Average 
‘s ase Cent 
ee SS f Allot Allotted 
Tender Applied a Be : at 
Offered) “FP *°°lallotted| =™°> Min 
% | Rate 
| l | 
1943 s da. | 

~~, 90-0 | 179-0 | 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203:3 | 90:0 | 20 0-86 22 
o of 90-0 | 206°5 | 90:0 | 20 0-81 22 
» 18 90-0 | 199-4] 90:0; 20 1-12 27 
» 25 90:0 | 191:0 | 90:0 | 20 1-28 31 
. © 90-0 | 201-7 | 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 10 90-0 | 190-1 | 90:0 | 20 0°34 31 
1: ae 90-0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-84 31 
» * 24 90-0 | 176:9 | 90-0 | 20 0-36 36 
“ = 90:0 | 190°5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8; 90-0 | 20 2-74 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 30 
» 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25 37 

May 5 | 110-0} 209-1} 110-0 | 1 


9 11-81 | 32 
| : 


On May 5th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accept 
32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturda 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on May 12. For the week ending May 13 the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £80 millions. 


as to about 


y of following week were 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 
{ 9 

3% | 3% 7 
= N.S.C. | Defence oa = 
| Sate | Soe | assess 
Feb. 29 4,496 1,613 3,649 | 6,197 
Mar. 7 4,708 1,830 5,024 5,624 
» 14 4,571 1,588 3,727 8,887 
ak 4,284 | 1,655 ; 14,992 
28 5,565 1,776 22,288 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 20,704 45,595 
ss 4,208 1,548 4,327 10,209 
~~ 4,593 1,613 6,903 13,566 
* , 25 5,275 5,302 7,520 15,559 
May 2 6,023 3,918 14,936 30,377 
pi ie co 22,509 20,613 


Totals 
ees 1,086,752* | 689,554* sanmensia 450,862¢§ 


* 232 weeks. + 175 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 9th amounted to a total value of £66,638,360. 
Up to Apr. 29th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £153,972,000 has been repaid. 


t 36 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market — per standard 
ounce have been . for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughov the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
75 ll 138 12 
15 9 138 «8 
715 5 138 11 
715 9 139 «8 
75 ll 139 13 





Notes Issued : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 10, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,106 


In Circln. . ..1129,223,140 | Other Govt. 








In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1138,045,594 
partment.... 21,018,578 | Other Secs... . 928,982 
Silver Coin... 10,324 

Amt. of Fid. 
je 1150,000,008 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
RRM Be: «<6 oe 241,718 
1150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 208,022,151 





PRONG oe 06 0.9:050: 3,179,015 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 12,144,197| Discounts & 
—_———_——}| Advances.... 5,711,594 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,959,791 
Bankers..... 166,144,933 ——_——— 
Other Accts... 55,163,668 21,671,385 
——_———_—— | Notes........ 21,018,578 

221,308,601 | Gold & Silver 
COliee cess 472,699 
251,184,813 261,184,813 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ millions) 
| 1943 | 1944 
! 
May | April| May May 
12 26 3 10 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 951 -6)1124 -5/1129 -2)1129 -2 
Notes in banking depart- 
WOME aoc cic aaw<sccn 48-7) 25-8) 21-1) 21-0 
Government debt and 
securities*........... | 999 -0!1149 -2)1149 -2)1149 -1 
Other securities ........ 1:0} 0-7; 0-8 0-9 
Sree CONE ooo 55 sre. cisi 0-0; 0-0; 0-0} O@ 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0:2) 0-2} 0-2) O-2 
fe 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00\168 -08 
Deposits : 
Ee err 20-7) 4-5) 7-8) lal 
IN oie cc wi ncinsinn 140-1) 198-5) 158-6) 1661 
I 5 cin vine spewieraiowes 54-2} 56-9) 57-7) 552 
WOMOR iso céccivecexicconne 215-0} 259-9) 224-1) 233-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 161-8) 231-7} 195-4) 208-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-5) 5-8) 7-7 5°7 
GEN oo os ores sarc wrned 16-9} 13-8) 17-2) 16@ 
NOON aoc hewweccucasc 183 -2| 251-3) 220-3) 229-7 


Banking depart. res.......] 49°5| 26-2) 21-6) 21°5 
% % % % 
“PRONG? a6 occ ce 23-0} 10- | 9-6} 9:2 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 milfion 
to £1,150 million on March 9, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week 
Ended 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


May | May May May 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 











Working days all 6 6 





Birmingham..... | 3,249 2,437 
Bradford... ........ 1,297 1,365 
RM accesses | 763 836 
MNase -acciove'ecs | 623 189 
ON ocaieic.s/c:0'ce9 } 1,115 1,245 
Leicester........ 997 908 
Liverpool ....... 6,543 8,354 
Manchester...... 13,741 4,003 
Newcastle....... 1,784 1,688 
Nottingham ..... 549 485 
Sheffield ........ 1,330 1,440 
Southampton.... 119 157 
32 Tews so. 6:05 32,110 | 23,707 
Dublin*......... | 5,701 | 6,456 | 132,439 





* May 1, 1943, and April 29, 1944. 























OVERSEAS BANK 













































Money in circulation. .... . 16,683 21,334) 21,396) 
2,967 2,525) 2,700) 2,563 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 








RETURNS Million rupees 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE April | April Apeil Apri Apail 
’ 2 7, ? ? 2 
Million $’e saat 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
ee ire nce eee et ee : ASSETS | 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | May | April | April | May Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444, 444) 444) «444 
RESOURCES 6, 20, 27, 4, Rupee coin........ | 164 164 157 159) 161 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Balances abroad...| _ 811) 1,607) 1,638) 1,713) 1,804 
. due from Treasury ..... 20,256) 19,022! 18,973] 18,895 | Sterling securities..| 5,015) 7, 848, 7,898] 7,898| 7,898 
Total reserves ..... : -|20, 655 19,594] 19,553) 19,483 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1, 1277) "583, °583| 583) 583 
Total cash reserves...... 352} 285) 287) 274 Investments....... | 54 88 89} 104 104 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6,531! 12,734) 12,998 15,398 ' wick 
Total } d secs. ....| 6,560 12,833) 13,099] 13,389 IABILITIES —_ | 
Rik semmes .....-.00. 28,948, 34, 604 34,609, 34,689 | Notesincirn.: India 6,776) 8,936) 8,970| 8,971, 8,968 
LIABILITIES i ‘ Burma’... ode “> ae ae 
F.R. notes in cim. ....... 13,158} 17, said 17,823! 18,032 Deposits : Govt. . | 308) — 831; 931) 870 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,130, 900) 600) 800 Banks...) 470) Si 564) _ 694) Sie 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 11,090} 12,704] 12,537, 12,690 | Reserve ratio...... 179 -1%|91- 8% 91 +9%|91 -9%|91 -8% 
Govt. deposits ........... 722} 204, 373, 229 Seen ee ae 
Total deposits ........... | 14,099 14,881! 14,929 Hy a 
Total liabilities .......... 28,948| 34,604) 34,609) 34,68 
Reserve ratio .......-.-.. 15 *8% 60 -0% '59 -7%'59 -2% CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
BANK AND TREASURY | | F Mini 
RESOURCES | j on paper pesos 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,473, 21,469) 21,429, 21,375 ina o — ee eae 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,014! 4,093) 4,094 4,092 | | 
LIABILITIES Mar. Fe. | >. | Mar. 
21,614 4 15, 
Treasury cash and dep. ... | 








Aces 1983 | tt | 1934 | 1944 
inom ‘ Gold at home............ 1 1, yeh 1, 106) 1, 1i7| 1,131 
Other gold and for. exch.. | 1,226 2; 313) 2, 331} 2,323 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 113) “'101|. 101} 100 
_ Million £’s Treasury bonds.......... | 392 786 786) 786 
a re Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. eae 
¢ 8, 15, 29, 29, LIABILI ries | | j 
ASSETS | 1944 1944 1944 1944 Notes incirculation ...... 1, 608| 1, 935) 1,964 1,976 
Re nia ks lao | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Deposits : Government ...! "205 520, 504, 490 
British Govt. secs......... 23°65) 23-89) 23-89) 23-89 Banks......... = 1 259 1,312) 1,356 
Sterling balances......... 1-89) 1-74 1-73) 1-77 Certs. of participation. .... | "33 7| 294 
LIABILITIES | Reserve Catho .....s.c.c00 81- 5% 86 - 3% 86 -1% 85 -2% 
Notes’in circulation....... 28 -46] 28-50] 28-41! 28-44 


15, 28, 6, 13, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and English ster. .... 33-89} 43-04) 44-29) 45-54 
Other coin, bullion, etc....} 9°36} 12-90} 11-52) 11-89 
Call money, London...... 40-09} 70-26) 68-25) 73-4 


47 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .}204 -01/251 -46|247 -22'244 -37 
Discounts and advances. . .| 25-51) 27-88) 25°76) 23-84 
LIABILITIES 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


Mar. | Feb. j Mar. ; Mar. 


Notes issued. . 


Deposits, etc. . 


May | Feb. Mar, 

15, 29, 24 15, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
NE ic uneb ab see ses secon 3715 "2/4259 - +4/4269 3/4272 -2 
Foreign exchange .......- 66-1! 77-2) 70- 6| 76-4 


i 130 -11]168 -01/170 -76|173 -26 
ceil sical 174 -94192 -43|179 -771176 “54 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_ Million Swiss Frs. 


May 13, 1944 








Discounts, etc. 


Advances ..........2+++ | 15-6, 15-0| 14 -4| 13-7 

SOOUMEEIOS wc cesccsccoses 64-8 64-7! 64-7) 64-6 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 2526 °3/2919 -5|2892 -6|2866 -6 

Other sight liabs.........-. 232 -6| 237-1) 234-0} 232-3 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


_ Million £&’s 

- | Mar. } Feb. | Mar. | Mar 

26, 25, 10, 24, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin and bullion..... 65-16} 89-84) 89-65) 90-32 
Bills discounted...... ...-| 6°81) 14-70) 19-77) 21-19 
Invest. and other assets...} 81°15) 91-04) 87-21) 86-36 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 39-06} 48-39) 48-34) 47-65 


oeiavhaoess 89-5; 173-4) 172 “4) 166:1 





























Deposits : Government . 12-78; 10-16} 9-81) 15-71 


Bankers’ ...... 91 -66/130 -06|127 -85/129-03 
Others ........ - -83; 3-76| 3-79) 4:19 
ee 44 -1%|47 -0%|46 -6% |46 -7°, 


Reserve ratio . 

















MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


























AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N. Zu on | London 











Buying Selling Buying Selling 




































. tAus- . ytAus- 
Australia | N.Z. tralia | tN-Z.| tAustralia | +N.Z. | tro. | tN.Z. 
77. l = <a 125 1248 | 125 vee | 125h | 125 
Ord. | Air | Ord.) Air Air | Ord. | Ord. Ord. 
| Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail } Mail Mail 
f (9 (2) (§)_ (t) (§) 
Sight..| 1263] 126#| 1268 | 1268 | 125y;| 124%) 124%] 1244%| 123§ | 1253 | 124 
30days| 127¥,| 1274) 126g | 126¢ | ... | ... | 124% | 124% | 1238 | 125%) 12 
60days| 1274$| 127%] 1278 | 1278 | ... | ve | 123% | 1236 | 123% | 125) 1248 
90 days! 1284,/ 128%! 127§ | 127% |... ese | 123 | 123§ | 122§ | n.g. | 12485 











Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only Bill® 
will be sent by air mail on pa t of appropriate postage. 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. t Plus postage. 
‘$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1 1 
60 days, 1273; 90 ant, 127%. (N.Z.) Demand, as ve days, 1268; 60 days, 12 
90 days, 1279 (plus postage). t Any M 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per ane et sterling) 
£101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight) ; £1023, (30 aad on (60 days); £10283 days. 
For Rhodesia "the corresponding rates are £1003, £ re £1018, £10133 aS tog 


Selling rates in London (per £100 ster! for T.T.s and bills 1 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. -_ ined 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 














| 862, 387 42, 539 ‘| 158,372 | 58, 892 | | 762,978 192,753 as | 82 





926,339 x | 








55,342 | 548,790 | 570,923 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on March 15th. 


77,691 | 4,257,006 


000’s omitted 
ee ae : | National | West- | Williams 
; Barclays ; District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National 
APRIL, 1944 oo Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank |PQvinclal ee | ee) Agee. 
: Ltd. | Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. Ltds Ltd. Ltd. . Ltd Ltd. Ltd. gate 
} ' | 
Date | 25th | 24th 26th | 18th 18th | 26th 26th 25th 26th 27th =| 24th | 
ao | | : ; 
ASSETS | £ £ £ | £ 4. 4 ¢ | # | £ | : £ t 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | | \ | j 
SR POC eee aac eevee | 87,974 4,063 15,271 5,352 78,517 | 18,951 96,019 5,363 | 53,759 57,476 | 17,220 | 429,965 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | } | | | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 23,103 813 | 4,186 | 2,715 | 20,745 | 7,166 23,002 | 221 18,252 20,072 ; — 3,134 123,409 
eT ech G Ch eaten aide ahs ooo | in se 7,924 a | a pres abe 7,924 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ | 27,212 5,899 | 5,762 | 4,830 16,393 | 17,987 32,382 8,896 23,508 26,537 4,926 164,332 
ME SL ckuesx aus nhiieh owes Sen sicn Ss 30, 127 1,506 | 5,250 1,149 32,405 | 1,509 30,772 850 18,777 25,702 566 148,613 
Treasury Deposit Receipts...........--.++++-+- 293,000 4, 500 | 45,000 6,500 | 233,000 | 55,500 | 316,000 1,000 | 174,500 | 164,500 20,500 | 1,314,000 
Sh eer sre oy 214,945 15,219 | 58,265 | 20,538 | 214,797 58,581 | 235,081 24,417 | 126,660 | 157,871 26,055 | 1,152,429 
Advances to Customers and other A/es........... 155,834 8,903 | 20,247 | 11,410 | 127,629 31,699 | 162,919 13,714 | 112,372 97,489 12,081 754,297 
Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | 
RN Soa e Aber ics kas nnsoe sas cee te | 16,069 1,231 | 3,028; 5,703 | 21,115 8,483 13,015 393 11,593 | 13,381 | 2,331 96,342 
ieomk @eemmiecs Agnpunt ........- 2.2. .2.00s0s. \ 7,901 405 | 1,363 | 695 | 6,676 | 2,877 8,592 488 6,855 4,902 878 41,632 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | | } | 
oo yuc innyos+vancce esas | 6,222 | | 37]... | 8,857 | | 2,514 | 2,993 | 24,065 
"862, 387 862,387 | ~ 42, 1539 | 158, 372 | 58,892 | 762,978 | 192, 753 926,339 | 55,342 | 548,790 | 570,923 | 77,691 | 4,257,006 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | j ase | | | | | | 
BN CCU sc caabs wa snGences se kicaeanes | 10 “14 | 10: 34 {| 10-22; 10-44; 10-97 | 10-75 | 10-85 10:54 | 10-37 | 10-67 | 9-96 | 10-70 
LIABILITIES | | | 
RED earn cb neh nosh nsShicalo banksy | 15,858 _— 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
RE 6 cn Stes eSack basics kx sags sss sie 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13,411 1,190 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,276 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... ,; 819,210 39,308 | 149,391 51,279 | 716,040 | 176,290 | 884, 754 | 50,865 | 518,239 | 538,886 72,485 | 4,016,747 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .............-. —_ —_ “_— — 21,115 8,483 | 13,015 393 11,593 13,381 2,331 96,342 
INE 65 cvebngknsceskenvenesnsee | | 13 | 20 1,394| 16 a 1,445 


Ecuador * Official sigfit selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on March 20th. 


rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, plus con- 
1 per cent to Central B; Bank. 


Nicaragua® Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941 « 
: 5 -032 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 

El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on March 13th. 

Venezsuela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on February 15th 

Peru. Sight seliing rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on March 13th, 1944. 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


Guatemala Sight age | 


mission 0 


OVERSEAS BAN = RATES 





~ Changed From To 


Amsterdam - June 28, °41 
Athens ........ ar. 10, °42 
Belgrade....... Feb. 1, °35 
tn <ipeebens April 9, ’40 
Brussels ....... an. 25,’ 

Bucharest...... pt. 17, 40 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22, °40 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, "35 
Chile ..... eeeee June 13, °35 
Co) agen . -- 15, °40 
H ae 3, °34 
Lisbon......... an. 12, 44 
N.Y. Fed. Res... et. 30, °42 


% 


S*g-gergoe 
PaO LAW Un gape 


3 
1 


0 


oR 


‘ 


(a) For anks and credit institutions. 


Madrid ........ uly 15, °35 5 4 
Montreal....... eb. 8, °44 23 li 
PED ise ssnwess May 12,°40 4; 3 
DES aes ancen Mar. 17, °41 2 1} 
Pretoria ....... une 2,°41 3} 5 
Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, ’35 .. 3 
eee May 18,'36 5 4% 
Sofia .......... Sept.16,°40 6 5% 
Stockholm ..... May 29, °41 33 3 
Zurich ......... Nov. 25,°36 2 WW 
a aie <a 
Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 
Dublin......... Oct. 26, °39 4 3 


(0) For private persons and firms. 
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‘H e 
COMPANY RESULTS (April 20, 1944, to May 10, 1944) 
13. | an la Net Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 
944 . | ota precia- t or = 1 
5 +54 Canpeny Ended | Profit | tion, ete: | after Deb. | Distribu- ane ‘eh ‘cone: | aa taba 
1-89 ponent tion Div Div. ate | Reserves | Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
3°47 | | | Forward { 
1 > ) ee 
iat a £ Ee * £ £ £ | £ % | £ £ | £ £ | % 
'e re ce j 
7? Cee ree. 0s+0: Dec. 31 | 1,119,483 2 404,428 | 729,917 || 103,777 | 280,665} 12 | _... + 19,986 || 1,119,094 | 383,989 | 12 
= Dartford Brewery Co............++ Dec. 31 | 185,013 a 32,001 | 77,745 3,988 | 11275] 11 | 16,000; + 738 || 173,270| 32,334] 11 
Lowrie (W. P.) & Co............005 Mar. 31| 185,465 | 1,941 | 92,733 166,317 9,000 | 70,000} 20 | 20,000 | — 6,267 || 206,770 | 98,017 20 
wee Dec. Sh] 216.378 |---| 2GSTe | 30 ty || garsco | zescoo | at] 8° | t Rear || aasioer | | sseoer | 48 
W 0. MS ccc cccces eves ar. eee 5 . ase + ’ ? ’ 
Wilson’s TOWOEY onesies Feb. 29| 218,063 a 135,752 | 235,412 || 18,300|  86,975| 17% | 30,000} + 477 || 210,872} 129,654] 16 
Mar, . Coa ron an tee! 
15, Beardmore villiamn) BGR cence Dec. 31 219,420 ae 189,668 424,167 26,125 | 47,500} 10 | 100,000 | + 16,045 215,965 183, 209 lo 
194. SS an. i es i i as ae ea aie + 20, i i 
| oe BG) fae] = | Sas) te) et] Bee] G| elo oe) ee) Biel 
76° Lothian Coal Co............0.000e- eb. x = ‘ 4 ‘ | “aa — 2, i » 
66.1 Summers (John) & Sons ........... Dec. 31 | 1,087,016 a | 427,963 | 613,146 | 918°000 |8§& 441 210,000 | + 21963 || 1,075,504 | 427,602 |8$.&44 
13-7 Whereis Silkstone Ce Colliery ee Dec. 31 37,904 5,000! 9,478 | 22,568 1,478 | 4,179 | 7h 2,500 | + 1,321 38,912! 8,214] 7% 
646 nanc &c. : 
Ciro Pearls (Holdings) ............. Mar. 25| 1644) ... | _ 222 Dr878,670 ||. ee me | pea | + 2an || 2843 278 | Nil 
866 -6 Rubber and Tropical Trust ......... Mar. 31 7,476 ond 3,713 233 cs 2,750 | 5 2,000 | — 1,037 5,230 2,771 | 5 
2323 Slough Estates. . Gap Dec. 31 | 169,640 a 65,553 139) 038 . | $5,125 | 15 jee + 10,428 || 178,786 |  44,126| 15 
N Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock..... Dec. 31| 75,404 me 14,378 | 90,678 we | 27,000] = 4t eS — 12,622 90,735 | 20,337 | 4t 
.NK Primitiva Gas Reseaursnt Aires... | Dec. 31 | 386,819 | 120,000 | 47,562 | 120,821 - 37,493 | 14+] 10,000} + | 69 || 631,260} 36,961) lit 
otels, rants, &c. , 
. Savoy Hotel Limited OM eee eeeeeees Dec. 31 | 290,398 70,186 | 169,362 || 17,500| 18,473 | 2% | 130,661 | — 96,448 || 235,141 | 75,178 | Nil 
ar ui 
24, Central Perak Rubber ............. Dec. 31 1,951 i 9,564 | 25,008 = se Ls 5,000 | + 4,564 1,304} Dr. 1 097 Nil 
1944 Central Travancore Rubber......... Dec. 31| 28,107 2,000 4,181 4,994 1,650 1,725 | 5} a + 806 29,855 5,7 5} 
90 +32 Ceylon Timber and Rubber......... Dec. 31 10,918 98 4,771 6,769 pa 4,760 aa 7,304 a aal 10 
21-19 Djember Rubber Estates........... Dec. 31 1,398 at 1,458 1,488 a ea as ns + 1,458 | 1333 | Dr. 2,931 | Nil 
86 -36 Dusun Durian Rubber......------- Dec. 31 899 ...  {Dr. 1,615 | 34,454 ies ne “Dr. 1,615 ae 3,335 | Dr. 2,233 |... 
East Java Rubber Estates ......... Dec. 31 687 sae 2) 174 1,101 ‘ te wis eas + 2,174 728 | Dr. 1,073 | Nil 
47-65 Gadek Rubber Estate............-- Dec. 31 913 sae 4,357 123443 a a a 08 + 4,357 1,186 |Dr. 26,217 | Nil 
13-71 Kasintoe Rubber Estates........... Dec. 31 325 ao Dr. 1786 Dr. 18,658 ae és «» |Dr11,250 | + 9,464 | 5,065 |Dr. 27,390 Nil 
29-03 Lok Kawi Rubber................. Dec. 31 355 al 4,883 pi + 1,793 342 | Dr. "271 | Nil 
Re London Asiatic eer SehidGinaass acess Dec. 31 5,555 ane Dr. z 330 95,640 = | ‘ Dr. 8,830 ie || 20,465 | Dr. 4,798 | Nil 
T% pping 
7 Britain oun Re Dec. 31| 83,323 | 34,232 25,597 50,531 | 18,750 | 73 _ + 6,847 || 81,824| 40,859) 74 
— Cairn Line of Steamships........... Dec. 31 48,887 ne 26,473 | 36,203 | 12,000 4 15,000 | — 527 45,914 28,740 4 
Royal Mail shops and Sigg Dec. 31 | 882,616 | 445,000 | 117,617 242,040 | 120,000} 6 a — 2,383 || 910,025| 111,282] 6 
s tores | | \ 
er es | Beas) come] ge seas | iso) 8B] | tt] St) Bee | ae 
(6d CG 0b6 +N 5560400006 % eb. ’ eee . . . Ne } eve + 4 , ’ J 
— Seber So Matic ee) me) | ae) TT] wsiso| MER] § | Sm 1S Bee) eas) SOE ad 
REE acleis tae a'o;>.© 05:8 Sr an. i ss i 24, ‘ a ma + 5, i , } 
McIlroy (William) Limited...) |. Feb. 23| 74,704] 2,271 22,986 | 104,591 || 5,600]  19,000| 19 — 1614 84,162 | 24,814 19 
rgre- Pettigrew & Stephens.............. | Feb. 19| 43,093 | _1,270 4,581 | 38,446 3,625 9,520 | 14 — 81564 42,776 | 29,243 | 14 
ate Reed (Austin) Limited.......:..... | Feb. 20} 122,024 | 10,000 | 32,316 | 47,207 || 17,000 9,469 | 7% ; + 5,847 || 130,381 13,885 | 64 
Swears & Wells.........---------- | Jan. 31 | 169,266 | 20,000| 21,791 | 68,223 || 22,500 mag: ae — '709 || 200,143} 24,308 | Nil 
7 Wests & Moultons. eS Jan. 31 31, 1,229 | 12,305, 20,296 ||. 8438 | 15 | 1,500) + 2,367 || 31,743 | 12,120 | 15 
ea | | 
f Rajawella eaten Co.. ahi 9 June 30 71,306 a 16,021 24,644 8,100 8,100 6 ‘i . 179 80,791 16,242 | 6 
: elegraphs, &c. | 
129,965 Oriental as = Electric..... Dec. 31 31,903 ae 19,431 103,858 de 22,808 4 — 3,377 52,704 34,941 4 
e es 
23,409 Mallinson (George) & Sons......... Feb. 19| 92,294 a 37,894 | 102,604 4,125 | 24,375 | 323 + 9,394 86,442 | 24,592 | 283 
7,924 Samnuggur Jute Factory........... Dec. 31 107,603 oes 47,996 123,908 6,300 42,000 | 10 — 384 tego oe = 
64/332 Titaghur Jute Factory............. Dec. 31| 111,520 ES, 50,078 | 106,857 6,300 | 42,000] 10 4+ 1,778 || 319,309 47,496 | 10 
48.613 United Turkey Red Co...........-- Dec. 31 | 157,957 88,725 | 27,437 || 11,647(c)| _... oo + 77,078 81,184 64, a A 
14/000 Victoria Jute Co......... 00. c eee Dec. 31 | 80,501 31,219 | 78,647 6,300 | 28,000 10 — 3,081 || 250,205 558 | 1 
52,429 Woodford & Wormleighton......... Dec. 31 30,560 ' 8,628 11,862 4,500 2,356 5 + 1,772 24,837 7,008 5 
, 7 rusts 
— Ashdown Investment Trust......... Nov.30| 42,659]... 20,877 | 41,503 ||. 17,249 | 44 + 3,628 || 40,528 | 21,293} 44 
96,342 Fourth Conversion Investment Trust | Jan. 31 52,354 ne 26,156 | 44,354 os 19,845 | 4 + 6311 49,454 | 25,745| 4 
41'632 Municipal Trust Co. ............... Feb. 29| 37,692 9,255 | . 22,432 8,921 a se + 334 39,841 17,995 | Nil 
National Dominion and General..... Dec. 31 11,933 9,556 17,456 7,500 2,000} 2 ~~ 2 10,789 8,233 | Nil 
24,063 New York and General Trust ....... Jan. 3] 47,569 13,340 | 20,728 || 12,600 a ms a + 740 47,591 13,149 | Nil 
— Redeemable Securities & General.... | Dec. 31 | 20,022 7,944 | 14,226 6,450 1,337} 1 = + 157 19,043 8,210} 1 
57,006 Scottish Mortgage and Trust........ Mar. 31 | 241,449 f 85,029 | 116,317 || 21,894 |  42,.625/ 10 | 25,000] — 4,490 || 228,552 | 79,000 
Second Caledonian Trust........... Mar. 1| 40,828 8,869 | 36,845 7,938 von is a + 931 40,116 8,341 | Nil 
Second Conversion Investment Trust | Jan. 31 17,639 8,805 | 17,245 er 6,426 | 4 a + 2,379 16,459 8,649 
10-70 Second Scottish Northern Investment | Mar. 15 79,532 47,312 83,332 15,93% 28,750 | 114 ead + 2,625 75,403 45,384 | 113 
; Second Securities Trust of Scotland.. | Mar. 31 | 41,463 9,208 | 28,443 7,150 st . | 2,600} — 1,142 39,597 7,931 | Nil 
Third Guardian Trust.............. Mar. 15| 30,351 .. | 16,684] 31,886 9,114 5469} 3 |... + 2,101 29,006 15,323 x 
78,198 Third Scottish Western Investment | Mar. 1 56,324 m4 11:701 | 46,695 || 11,200 ms ciel i + 501 54,304} 10,621 | Nil 
64,276 United States and 1S. ranies April 4| 61,937 a 41,736 | 99,298 || 12,812} 21,781 | 84 5,000 | + 2,143 59565 | 39,344] 8} 
,747 mpanies ‘ 
es Amalgamated Metal Corporation .... | Mar. 31 |" 218,665| __... 212,617 | 251,737 || 54,000} 155,253| 34] ... | + 3,364|| 218,495 | 212,397 | 38 
1.443 Anglo-American Asphalt ........... Dec. 31| 94,359 | 2,932 | 44,194]. 74,327 ye 22,750 | 32: | 15,000 | + 6,444 56,776 25,079 | 174 
a Argus Press Limited............... Dec. 31| 153,602 | 15,000 58,738 | 75,304 7,941 50,000 | 40 oe + 797 || 104456 | 45,894 | 124 
eine Ault & Wiber pemalinninmmnnale _ 31 90,450 | 4,786 a8 ett 50/498 "3,810 10'88s 10 8000 | + 5,854 B5,624 salt 10 
— ata... Sept. 30 | 137,715| 9,112} 54,669| 70,779 6,750 9.375 | 7% | 33.442 | + 5,102 || 105,642| 32,538] 5 
aces British Match Corporation.......... April 30 | 692,257 ee 350,184 | 455,058 || 15,241 | 261,273| 8 | 50,000 | + 23,670 || 670,121 | 336,777| 8 
British Oxygen Co................- Dec. 31 | 932,165 i 384,527 | 498,331 || 42,625 | 268,235 | 15 | 100,000 | — 26,333 || 943,465 | 362,199 | 15 
en Ui a Machines. | Bee St) A | gan | “USMS | SESH | RAE") SEGRE BE) an | "thea | “Reger | “Shunt | a 
b Costain (Richard) Limited.......... ; 87,335 |... 40,958 | 56,115 || 15,624 | 20,319 - + 5,015 53,025 | 26,954 | Ni 
hy 15th. Crosse & Blackwell ..............5. 606,870 | 29,047 66,365 84,997 5 49,779 5 16,344 | + 242 || 741,186 64,901 5 
Davis & Timmins ................. 712,167 a 48,733 | 96,940 6,500 | 28,500} 30 | 10,000} + 3,733 || 114,135| 48,540 | 30 
us con- Dufay-Chromex Limited . a 63,755 Se 243 |Dr251,308 a ae ae eee + 23,243 56,595 15,156 | Nil 
Galloway (P. H.) Limited . 38,623 568 970| 15,771 3,750 6,000 | 10 . — 12,780 33,404 19,822 20 
—— General ngineering Co. (Radcliffe).. | Nov. 30} 36,283 a 8,513 | 19,443 a 6,500 | 20. 2,000 | + 1io88 uaa | Gee 
Goodyear yre & Rubber (G.B.).... | Dec. 31 | 145,055 , 145,055 | 439,245 || 18,000 | 136,000] 17% vm — 8,945 : 48, i 
‘ GR A. and White City (Manchester) | Dec. 31 | 46,305 a 34,467 | 43,624 || 15,940} 14,491] 20 5,000 | + 40,981 6,991 46 
he umphreys Limited............... Nov. 30| 77,073 347 29,419 | 123,236 2,750 5,000} 10 | 50,000 | — 28,331 75,799 | 24,384 
ry 15th Maidenhead Brick and Tile . 5,307 1,974 886 11,574 ie sas a + 886 4,494 | Dr. 293 | Nil 
—T Philine | restive ; 510'225 | 411999 pieeOh | 427.960 || 2100) ere | as. | 30,000 | + 34,872 soresy | aoe'aee | 18 
M & PMUNPS .... cece eer eeee . . ’ * . 4 coe F ’ ’ , ’ 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt | Dec. 31 | 150,878 es 93,529 | 177,448 ee 68,907 | 8} | 20,634 | + 3,988 || 129,575 | 89,848 | 84 
Melbourne Hart & Co.............. Jan. 31 12,748 | yaaa | - 207181 2,250 5,600 | Tt | 5,000} — 102 8,430 8,430 | Tf 
Mellor Bromley & Co.. .. | Feb. 29| 26,896 a | 22,072 | 59,758 3,575 7,500 | 10 5,000 | + 5,997 18,600 |  13,417| 10 
Morris (B.) & Sons . Dec. 31| 14,895 400} 3,306 5,577 1,750 3,359] 5 | — 1,803 26,916 17,042 i: 
» | Rees aac: Be | Sebuee| m5) shuns) neat | eg) 8 |e | igo x Sete) iseame| Siaie| 
Poy Pinchin Sen & Co. ‘. | Dec. 31} 557,758 | ... 183,758 | 352,960 || 23,548 | 96,069 | 10 | 60,000 | + 4,141 || 457,121 | 183,121 | 8 
;. wh eee Dec. $1] MBy6l| 6,365 | “S229 | e7.si2 | 9410) 12487 | th) less) + LOM | See | isa | nt 
2 inge ers ROG cc cccscccce . 5 eee . . * ’ ’ ’ 
? 3 Robinson TIED onccnesss000 Feb. 29 | 585,541 es 339,700 | 444,517 || 81,966 | 167/823 | 15 | 50,000 | + 39,911 || 581,290 | 300,069 | 15 
2 it Royal Sovereign Pencil Co.........- Dec. 31} 32,023 ms 12,340 | 20,294 3,297 7575| 7 | 1,000| + 468 || 48,023 12,486 | 
3 3 Spratts Patent (America) .......... Dec. 31 16,238 | 10,000! 10,488 17,229 oa 10,000 | 124 ne + 488 12,533 | 10,784; 12% 
- Steel Barrel Scammells.........--.- June 30| 45,001} 3,500} 22,253] 31,813 3,437 13,750 | 20 5,000| + 66 51,649 2901 20 
5 4 Stephens TEE ocaccccseceece Dec. 31 | 80,132 = 30,783 | 44,200 || 14,000 16,656 | 5 is + 127 78,816 asl 3 
6 % ravers (Joseph) & Sons ........... Jan. 29 55,351 3,077 42,280 87,759 || 6,250 30,000} 15 |... + 6,030 53,606 
4 3 Vine Products Limited.........-... Dec. 31 | 161,770 | 15,255 | 144,265 | 170,782 || 16,000 | 103,725 | 22} | 25,000|— 460 163,027 | 144; 1908 | 224 
2: 8 Totals (£000's) .; No. of Cos. | ots 
.. 3°38] April 20, 1944, to May 10, 1944.. "100 | 15,861 827 6,549 | 10,722'| — 954 4,154 | ... 1,150| + . 291 i 16,217 6,149 
2 on January’l, 1944, to May 10, 1944... 724 | 198,549| 8,085| 56,139 | 99,896 | 11,407 | 35,868} ... 7275 | + 2,089 || 187,183 | 54,620 
4 3 
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firms. + Free of Income Tax. (c) First Preference Dividend for year 1938. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - he 
RESERVE FUND - - £&3,000,000 
Branehes and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS? 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


Ph Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
tional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


the 

Deposits for re Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which oar te ascertained on application. 
The Bank oie Saha Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: . 

26, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused to 
your dependants if for any reason your airs have not 
been satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather than an individual as the 
Executor of your Will or in the capacity of Trustee needs 
little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient administration. 


Full details can be obtained, whether you are a customer 
of Lleyds Bank Limited or not, from any Branch or 


from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
5 Albemarle - Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
i centieneenenienenenneatnemeneeetenimenill 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £83,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 








THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations will be held at Taunton School, Somer- 
set, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 
Preliminary Examination: 2nd and 8rd August, 1944 
Intermediate Examination: 3rd and 4th August, 1944 
Final Examination: 2nd, 3rd and 4th August, 1944 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or 

before 23rd May, 1944, with the undersigned. 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London, C. 2. 









TOTAL FUNDS | 


£16,037,306 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 


ECONOMIST 


THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


FOUNDED 1877. Authorised by Act ef Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 


May i3, 1944 
























AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


oe eae ee a 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 
24% National War Bonds 1952/54 


are at present on sale @ 100. 


YEE G6 A ES 


BCI a 


There are also 


3% Defence Bonds 


Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 
The Secretary, Stock Exchange, Londcn.£.c.2 + 


BUNT SNNEN CUVEE NRCC N NSS NATONN SCNT NEN NEN TON 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF = CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 


958-63. 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954. 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF = -_ INSCRIBED STOCK, 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due ist July next, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 1st June, and that on and after the 2nd June the 
Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
. Cc. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 10th May, 1944. 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 
NOTICE is HEREBY ‘GIVEN that in order to prepare the 


a 


,_ dividend due 30th June next the BALANCES of the several 


accounts in the above.mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 3lst May, and that on and after the 1st June the 
Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


, D. A Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 10th May, 1944. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The Senate invite applications for:— 

(1) University Readership in Social Studies tenable at Bed- 
ford College (Salary, not less than £800). 

(2) Chair of Social Institutions tenable at London Schoo! of 
Economics (Salary, not less than £1,000). 

Applications (10 copies) must be received not later than 
Monday. 22nd May, 1944, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey, from whom 
further particulars should be obtained. 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 
Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


J. @. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 





Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper. ETD., 
Stran?!, London, W.C.2—-Saturday, May 13, 1944. 
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